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PREFATORY REMARKS. 



A FRIEND, to whom the proof-sheets of this 
work were submitted, objected to its melo* 
dramatic character. In anticipation of similar 
criticism from other sources, the author would 
respectfully submit, that the delineations are 
based on a correct appreciation of the great 
drama of Human Life. 

In the worthy eflfbrts to render fiction as 
realistic as possible, there is a tendency to err 
on the side of simplicity ; to run into the ex- 
treme of representing only the placid and even- 
current of existence; to lose sight of and 
ignore all incidents of a highly romantic cha- 
racter, as if such were inconsistent with the 
railroad, utilitarian age in which we live, 
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II. PREFATORY REMARKS. 

Yet attentive observation of facts, as gleaned 
from current journalism, wHl convince us that 
events are occurring frequently in what we 
wrongly designate as the prosaic world, which 
beggar the boldest imagination. Why should 
the novelist confine his descriptions solely to 
the routine aspect of society ? Nothing seems 
so strange as truth, seen through the artificial 
medium of conventional observation. We 
tead of human crimes, woes, sufferings, in the 
police reports, dry-eyed ; which, decked in 
the gorgeous colouring of the novelist, drama- 
tist, or poet, would move us like Shakespear's 
" Lear,'' or Goethe's " Faust." 

It is the novelist's noblest task and function 
to touch the hearts of careless observers ; to 
lift the veil of selfish indifference or thought- 
less frivolity, which renders us callous to 
human suffering. Homo sum^ nihil humanum 
a me alienum puto^ should be the universal 
motto. What a world of woe must have been 
endured l)y some brother or sister, ere his or 
her history is briefly summed up by some 



PREFATORY REMARKS. III. 

penny-a-liner, under the -heading '^' Found 
Drowned.^' 

'The dramatic, or meld-dramatic form doeis 
not then deduct from the trudifulness of 
irepresfentfftidn. Are hot all, with mwe or 
less sieilf-HConsciousness, a^ctors in the great 
drama ? Was not ^fce greatest delineator of 
human character a dramatist ? There fc no 
need to refer to his apt lines on this tojJic, 
which will at once occur to the reader, the 
leading idea of Miieh has been further ex- 
panded in these sombre, but beautiful lines of 
E. A. Poe : 



** Mimeofl in the form, of God <»i hlgb^ 

Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets thej, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things, 

That shift the scenery to and fro ; 
Flapping from put their Condor wings, 

£iYisU>Ie woe ! 

'^That motley drama — oh, be sure 

It shall not be forgot; 
With its phantom^ chased for evermore 

By a crowd that seize it not. 
Through a circle that ever retumeth in 

To the self-same spot ; 
And much of madness, and more of sin, 

And Horror, the soid of the plot." 



IV, PREFATORY REMARKS. 

In conclusion the author would observe^ 
that, while he has done his best to render hia 
work attractive by the absolute essentials to a 
novel — ^plot, story, and incident — ^he has en- 
deavoured to graft on them a moral, and to 
weave into the narrative religious opinions— 
with no wish to give undue prominence to the 
latter (as he trusts the perusal of the novel 
will convince the reader), but in the firm con- 
viction, that a tale professing to deal with 
human interests, emotions, thoughts, joys, and 
sorrows, must necessarily be imperfect, if it 
totally ignores that which in some shape, and 
in a greater or less degree, finds a place in 
every hmnan bosom — the religious senti- 
ment. 
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BOOK FIRST. 



THE ADVENTUEES OF A DAY. 



** We lire six volumes in a daj." — Bmwx* Ltttoit. 



CHAPTER L 

AUTHORSHIP, 

'* Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar. 
Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with fortune an eternal war/*^ 

Glorious Youth I with all its illusions — so 
strong, self-confident, so bold to face the un- 
known fixture; so trusting, fearless, hopefiil, 
so full of faith in the world and men I Pitifiil 
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youth ! SO inexperienced ; with no philosophy 
to bear up against the first sledge-hammer 
blows dealt by the cruel world! At one 
moinent we pine to be young again ; the neti 
we look back with contemptuous pity on that 
stage of infancy, whose innocence constitutes 
alike its helplessness and its charm. 



It was about midnight on an evening in the 
beginning of May, 1856, that a young man 
entered a lodging-house in one of the streets 
running between the Strand and the river, and 
with slow and heavy steps ascended to his 
apartments on the second floor. These rooms, 
which consisted of a back parlour (whose win- 
dow commanded a glimpse of Waterloo 
Bridge), with a little door in the comer next 
the fire-place^ admittmg into a ^mitory^ 
whose scanty dimensions were^ more thaob half 
occupied by tiue bed and wash-hand «tand^. iibr 
dkated ^ dec^t pov^rrtyr Om Oi^ two (»1 
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paintings in frames, and a plaster cast of the 
head of Clytse, were the sole attempts at 
ornaments ; but there was quite sufficient evi- 
dence to enable an observant spectator to 
detect at a cursory glance, the character, and 
even the employment of the occupant. 

There was a closet in one comer, which 
contained something more valuable than the 
tea and sugar, which was supposed to be ren- 
dered more secure by a lock, from the pilfering 
of the landlady ; viz., a stock of books, small 
indeed in niunber, but valuable in quality^ 
consisting of the classical and standard authors 
in Latin and Greek, and more than one 
modem language — "Those insolent works 
which force the reader to think." There were 
books also scattered about the room, and 
ranged on the chest of drawers. So much for 
the testimony to the student; but the open 
desk, and the pile of MSS. which littered a 
side table, were tolerably conclusive that the 
tenant of the room was an author. 

It was evident that the young man we have 
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introduced to the reader, was suflfering under 
mental prostration to a degree wliich made 
imconsciousness the greatest boon his guardian 
angel could have accorded him. He cast a 
careworn look on his loved books and papers, 
which had so often tempted him to steal hoiurs 
from slumber, and mechanically tearing off 
his clothes, flung himself on the bed. In a few 
minutes the long and regular breathing told 
that he slept the deep sleep, often the result 
of despair, and that for a time, at least, suffer- 
ing was suspended. 

Let us take this opportunity briefly to ini- 
tiate the reader into some knowledge of Henry 
Lester. He was four-and-twenty, and in his 
mental and personal attributes, amply endowed 
by nature. His features, without being fault- 
lessly regular, had that beauty of expression, 
which genius and cultivation bestow on comely 
lineaments. His eyes were hazel, and finely 
formed ; his hair dark, and curling over his 
white and expansive brow. A delicate mous- 
tache fringed the short upper lip, and gave 
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greater brilliancy, by the contrast, to the white 
teeth left exposed in slumber. In the well- 
developed forehead, and the ftdlness about the 
eyes, you noted the evidences of intellectual 
power, and ready wit. As he lay in all the 
abandon of slumber, one arm thrown over his 
head, you could discern that his limbs were 
muscular, and his figure compactly knit, and 
elegantly proportioned. He was somewhat 
above the middle size. 

Henry Lester was a poor gentleman, desti- 
tute of a profession, partly from the limited 
circumstances of his family, partly, it must be 
owned, by his own impetuosity and indepen- 
dence of mind, which made him spurn at the 
yoke to which all must bow, who aspire to 
achieve success by any of the accustomed and 
recognised highways of life. As a matter of 
course he came to London, and threw himself 
into literature, in which he had now been 
toiling unknown, unrecognised, and unsuc- 
cessful, among the vast crowd of competitors 

B 2 
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in the mighty metropolis, for a period of three 
years. 

Lester was now passing through that hard 
apprenticeship which, all literary men are 
obliged to iqadergo. He was^ in Garlyle's 
phrape, '^ an imaccredited hero." It was hard 
to feel grand thoughts, the poetry of thie 
hearty rising; even to his lips, in solitude, for 
want of congenial fiiends to confide inj 
thoughts, which published, would have made 
him famous, and not be able to give them to 
th^; world. It was hard, but it was a necessity. 
He was to learn the truth of Buffon's ex- 
pression, " Le ginie c^est la paMence.^^ Really 
great writers do not bin-st upon the world and 
take it by storm at an early age, and at 
the first eflFort, in fact, though often in 
fiction. 

Smart men come out more easily. Lester 
was now fighting that blind battle with him- 
self ; seeking to find out where his . stretch 
lay ; staggering on, first in one direction, then 
in another; making unconscious progress, 
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gaining a knowledge of the world, hiving up 
thoughts, ideas, and wisdom in his capacious 
mind, destined one day, if his life were spared, 
to bear a rich and plentifiil harvest. But how 
could he know this? How, at foiu--and- 
twenty, could he know his own powers ? or 
derive that consolation which only the philo- 
sophy of mature experience can give. 

He thought it hard he did not come out, 
that if he did not achieve a great success, that 
at least he could not live by his pen, while 
grocers and publicans were making fortimes ; 
for hitherto he had not been able to do this ; 
the trifle which he got for magazine articles, 
&c., now and then, hardly adding anything to 
the small annuity which just served to put 
him above want and no more. He thought it 
strange, yoimg man that he was, that his per- 
severing efforts had not been crowned with 
success. 

For Lester had persevered. Not only in 
diligent study and indefatigable composition, 
which had enabled him to accumulate MSS. 
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on a variety of subjects, wliich would event- 
ually serve to complete works, somewhat as 
the painter's studies do to his finished pictures ; 
but by every possible means, consistent with 
his own honourable principles, he had endea- 
voured, but in vain, to bring his name before 
the public. The record of this trial alone 
would make a volume ; but it would be su- 
perfluous to enlarge on a theme so trite and 
hackneyed as the struggles of a literary man. 

The cause of his present depression was 
this. Grown disgusted with periodical litera- 
ture, Lester had tried his hand at a novel, 
which, by way of a startling name, he called 
'^ The Mysogynist," and published imder a 
feigned name. Unfledged authors, who have no 
name or prestige to introduce them to a re- 
spectable publishing firm, are almost certain 
to be victimized by some little, unprincipled, 
pettifogging publisher. 

These unclean animals are the birds of 
prey, the literary vultures, who live and build 
up their own reputation as publishers, and at 
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length make a fortune, on the brains, tune, 
and education of young men of genius. They 
begin with little or no capital, and their sys- 
tem is to inveigle young authors into giving 
them their MSS for nothing, or, in many 
instances, to take a share in, or bear the fiill 
expenses of, the publication. In order to do 
this, they tell the most unblushing falsehoods 
about the cost of printing, publishing, &c., 
trusting to the author's ignorace of business. 
But our readers will better understand their 
system of doing business by the following ac- 
coimt of Lester's dealings with Mr. Malcom 
McMeanshifts, whom we purpose to stereotype 
as the pattern of these pettifogging publishers ; 
and if we can thereby prevent one victim 
from falling into the claws of similar harpies, 
we shall not have written in vain. 

Mr. Malcom McMeanshifts pretended to 
undervalue the MS., and to make a great 
favor of accepting it. At last, however, he 
agreed to publish it on the following splendid 
terms. But, first of all, he threw the young 
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author off his guard by professing a Mendship 
for him, asked him to his house ; and over a 
bottle of wine^ told Lester this glaring false- 
hood, that he proposed spending such large 
sums in advertizing, that a cheap edition of 
5,000 copies of " The Mysogynist," if every 
copy sold, would not pay him a farlMng. 
That in consequence of this singular fact, he 
would have to stereotype the work in order to 
make his profit out of the second edition. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, he could 
not take the whole risk, but if Lester would 
give his bill of exchange, for £35, at six 
months, he would publish the work ; the bill 
to be withdrawn if 3,000 copies were sold 
before it became due. The author was to 
receive nothing for the first edition, £25 for 
the second of 5,000, six months after publi- 
cation, and £30 respectively for the third and 
fourth editions of 5,000. 

A little reflection might have taught Lester 
the falsehood of the publisher's ridiculous 
assertion that he would make no profit on a 
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gale of 5,000 copies of a book, by the condi- 
tion as to the withdrawal of the bill if 3,000 
were sold^ which distmctly admitted that all 
sold above this amoimt^wonld be profit. But 
Lester knew nothing of business, and he was 
in that fervor of anticipation, respecting the 
suc9ess of his first work, under which an 
author^ in his eagerness to bring out a book, 
will conunit the most egregious follies. More- 
over^, it muBt be borne in mind as a further 
extenuation of his simplicity, that he trusted 
to the promises of the publisher to advertize 
the book, dnd to his positive assurances that 
the rjsk . would be merely nominal, as the 
boQk . would be an entire failure if 3,000 
copies were not sold in six months ; to his 
own hopes, artfully encouraged by the pub- 
lisher, that the book would make a hit and 
get :Up his name, and more than all, being 
young and inexperienced in human nature, he 
judged Mr. McMcanshifts by his(Iiester's) own 
honor and integrity, and never for an instant 
suspected him of deliberately felsifying the 
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trutli, and plotting to swindle a man then ac- 
cepting Hs hospitality. 

An Arab would have been incapable of 
such baseness, but Lester had yet to learn 
that in some things the savage is the superior 
of the civilized man. He did not yet know 
that the great majority of men daily compro- 
mise with principle and conscience in their 
professional avocations; fliat the world's 
standard of honesty, whether political, mer- 
cantile, or religious, is very low. To this poor 
simple eccentric young author, whom I am 
endeavouring to paint, a lie was a lie, whether 
it enabled a man to betray the liberty of his 
country and mount a throne, or a publisher, 
imder the name • of business, to swindle an 
author out of the profits of his work. He 
had not yet learnt that the love of abstract 
virtue, and truth, is but a cloak which men 
put on every seventh day ; that their practice 
all the week is, that the end justifies the 
means. 

He accepted the bill, and the book was 
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published. The consequences can easily be 
imagined. The publisher had no interest in 
pushing the book, at least, till after he had 
got Lester's £35. So far from its being well 
advertized, the trade hardly knew when it 
appeared. The bill became due on the day 
after that on which our story opens, and only 
2,000 copies of " The Mysogynist'^ had been 
sold, as the publisher said, for he refused to 
render an account, although in equity the 
money could not be proved due imtil it was 
proved, that 3,000 copies had not been sold. 

Lester had seen Mr. McMeanshifts that 
evening, and' asked for a renewal of the bill, 
on the very reasonable plea that the money 
could not be deemed due until twelve months 
from the time of publication had elapsed, 
when the accounts with the trade were made 
up, at which time the 3,000, or^ perhaps, the 
whole edition, might be sold. This, Mr, Mc 
Meanshifts refused to do. The conversation 
grew warm, Lester recalled to the publisher 
his positive statement that he would make no 
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profit if the whole edition sold, and his con^- 
sequent intention to stereotype the work^ 
which, it is needless to say, was not done. 
Mr. McMeanshifts thus awkwardly reminded 
(rf his own duplicity, flew into, or pretended 
to fly into, a rage, and the real low-lived 
nature of the man shewed itself. In shorty 
he gave Lester the lie direct The latter 
eould have annihilated the diminutive pub- 
lisher } but he was a gentleman, and remem^ 
hered that he had accepted his hospitality. 

All hope of accommodation was at an end. 
The bill of exchange for £35, accepted by 
Lester^ became due in two days, and Lester, 
had not five poinds, just then, in the world. 
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CHAPTEIt IL 



A FATAL RlESOLUTION. 



To die— -to sleep — 
No more : and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The beart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
Thati flesh is heir to^*tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 

^AKSSPBABB. 



Towards dawn, the repose of the sleeper 
became lighter. He began to dream. A 
night-mare ? Nothing of the sort. By one 
of those laws wHch seem to defy explanation, 
his visions were of the most cheerful and in- 
spiriting nature. Bodily he lay asleep in that 
poor chamber, but his soul was wafted away 
to fariiy-land. The hopes, the ambition of his 
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life, were crowned with success. He had 
achieved literary fame. The ardent dreams 
of youthful imagiuation were at length fiilly 
realized. The world had found him out. 
Brilliant society opened all its fascinations to 
the celebrated author. He was at a mag- 
nificent ball in Belgravia, the lion of the 
evening. Women outvying the houris of an 
eastern voluptuary's paradise, smiled upon 
him, hung upon his words, intoxicated him 
by their softly lisped praise of his works. 
But one, -fairer than all the rest, awakened a 
peculiar interest in his heart. He loved : a 
long courtship with all its varied incidents, 
seeming to extend over months, was com- 
pressed into an inexpressibly fi'actional mo- 
ment of time, when measured by the waking 
judgment ; he confessed his attachment, she 
loved him, promised to be his. They sealed 
the compact with a kiss. 

He awoke about three o'clock, on a balmy 
May morning, to all the horrors of reality^ as 
contrasted with such a dream of bliss. Instead 
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of the brilliant assemblage, which had wel- 
comed the successful author, there was the 
poor apartment ; he was as far as ever from 
&ine, and worse than all, a bill about to be 
protested, with the legal consequences that 
would ensue ; perhaps a prison for him, whose 
delicacy was every day offended by chance 
contact with the world. 

At this hour in the morning, our souls are 
very weak. We view everything through 
the most depressing and melancholy medium 
— we are not ourselves. The strongest mind 
is inclined to look on the dark side of things, 
Lester shuddered involimtarily at the prospect 
of facing the long dreary day before him. 
Why did he awake so early ? Why could he 
not go to sleep again? Aye I sleep, sleep 
for ever. Hitherto in all his troubles his 
elastic spirit had rebounded. Now he felt 
no strength in him, no latent hope on which 
to draw. He was crushed down by the weight 
of Ms misery. 

JEe passed in review, with horrible distinct. 
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ness and rapidity, the past tliree years <ft h& 
life. All his literary struggles leading to 
nothing, and worse than nothing, and pictured 
a foture even more wretched. Not a single 
ray of hope ilhimined ihe sombre canvas of 
his imagination. Ho; there was no hope. 
He confessed it aloud. His genius had leJft 
him, or he had never had any. Tie would 
never succeed. 'O ^God ! was life then to be 
subsequently the same up-hiH struggle it had 
hitherto been ? Was he to siiik down to the 
level of those wretched scribblers, who pros- 
tituted their pens for hire. The bare idea of 
guch degradation unmamied Mm; yet how 
could it be obviated ? 'What was lihat thought 
which dartedthrough Ms brain Tike li^htiiing, 
which brought such a sense of relief with the 
conviction that there was one way by which 
iSie fiiture, the terrible fiiture, might Tie 
avoided ? That thought had osfeen occurred to 
him of late, i>nt never had it "been taken to 
his heart, and made welcome, till now. And 
yet tibe drops ^perspiration stood on his fore- 
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head, as lie unconsciously repeated aloud—- 
" Yes, there is one way.** 

He had been reading French romances 
lately, and in his tinusual depression of spirits, 
his wonted firm judgment had not been able 
to make head against the umversal panacea 
suggested with the force of misapplied genius 
for all sublunary griefs — Suicide ! May we 
not also find a clue to that subtle temptation^ 
which now beset Lester, in that inequality 
of animal spirits, which so often marks the 
temperament of genius, bringing with it a 
season of despondency, a loathing of life; 
making the sufferer, for the time, utterly be- 
yond the influence of reason or religion. 

Extraordinary how that idea, having once 
entered his mind, grew and strengthened till 
it had ejected all others, and brooded there 
in solitary power, stifling all appeals of the 
judgment ; all pleadings of the higher, nobler 
nature, which teaches us that it is more 
courageous to live and struggle with misfor- 
tune than basely to fly the contest. And now 
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by an odd, but by no means uncommon, so- 
phistry with people in his circumstances, he 
began to reconcile himself to thoughts of 
self-destruction. The protested bill; what 
was that to him? He pictured the blank 
looks of the holder, at the tidings of his 
death. He absolutely revelled in the thought 
of the disappointment in store for some callous 
mercantile man, whose heart had become os- 
sified in the mechanical process of money-t 
making; who valued gold more than love, 
friendship, poetry, honor, learning — more thart 
heaven. And then the fiiture—no more 
struggles, no more heart-aches at the daily 
sight of misery and woe ; no more efforts to 
meet with sympathy from base, worldly, im- 
congenial souls. No more fluctuations between 
hope and despair ; no more disappointments 
or humiliation from vulgar, unfeeling editors 
and publishers; no more awakenings like 
that of the morning, from the heaven of 
imagination to the hell of reality. He waai 
going to die. Hurrah 1 he was going to die 
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wHle young, strong, ere the chill of age had 
palsied his mental energy, or withered his 
manly beauty; ere all his illusions had faded. 
And in his deliriimi he repeated aloud this 
passage from a French author. " Oh mour- 
rir jeune et palpitant ! destin^e digne 
d'emporter avec soi toutes ses illusions, s'en- 
sevelir comme un roi d'orient avec ses pier- 
reries, et ses tr&ors, avec toute la fortune 
humaine." 

It was a sophism of the stoic philosophy 
that most men are actually mad. Whether 
Lester was sane at present, I must leave my 
reader to judge. 

He arose and dressed himself with delibe- 
ration, cast one farewell look around the 
chamber where he had spent so many hours 
profitably and happily in study. The morn- 
ing light was peeping in and impinging on 
the books and papers ; those MSS. which 
might in time be worth much money, though 
so valueless at present. Then he went 

VOL. I. c 
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down steirs^ mechanically humming a line of 
Beranger, 

^ Dans on grenier qu'on est bien 2i vingt ans." 

Often in his dreams of ambition, while in 
the furore of composition, he had felt the 
tenth of these lines. Now all was over. He 
felt a ste-ange bitter pleasure in anticipating 
what would happen when he was dead. How 
his little stock of books, with his pencil markd 
and annotations, would be sold. His M88. 
cast to the winds; the elaborated ideas of 
the genius and the scholar, distributed as 
worthless trash, because they were not printed ; 
used by the housemaid to light the fire, or by 
grocers' apprentices to wrap up butter. 

A man, (misguided if you will), but still a 
man, gifted and in the glory and promise of 
youth, is going forth to die ; to abandon, of 
his own accord, the long thankless struggle 
with the world. In a city of three milUona, 
no fiiendly hand has been put fi)rth to sustain 
this poor tottering soul. The world, indig- 
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nant -at being taxed with its coldness, 8elfish.-f 
ness, indiSerence, retorts tljiat it is a good 
urorld, and that men of genius are bad ; that 
yrhea thej commit suicide, or go wrong, it i9 
eatirely their own fault. But Christopher 
Mario w says :— 

•* Go, soul, the body's guest, 

Upon a thankless errand! 
Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant. 
Oo, since I needs must die. 

And give the world the He." 

Brave, lying world ! Let it be an open ques- 
tion, as it has always been. Admitted, that 
men of genius have their failings and faults, 
hsd you no 'duties to perform towards them ? 
Society exacts her dues to an iota, but does 
she r€poLder what she owes to her gifted sons ? 
E|Mr from it. The mass of men, from the 
dfiys when 'the Israelites clamoured against 
Moses, and decpianded to be led back to their 
hlB/v&rj «nd the fleshpots of Egypt, have air 
ITfays turned away their blinking «yes from 
^ sun o£ truth. Men xi>f genius, who have 

gpdk^i out bdldly, have always injured :the 

c 2 M 
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self-love of the world, and have been re- 
warded accordingly. The Scotch do not like 
to be told that they are unworthy of their 
great national poet, Bums, to whom they 
grudged a living. The English, that they let 
Chatterton die, and drove Byron into misan- 
thropy, and Shelley into atheism. Goethe 
has truly observed in his immortal work of 
Faust, that it is only charlatans and empirics 
who succeed in winning the applause of their 
generation. Men have always turned like 
ferocious beasts on the few great beings who 
really knew and taught tl^m anything. 

Lester wandered on into St. James's park, 
and lingered awhile at the ornamental water. 
He had determined to die by drowning, but 
even on the verge of existence, we are strange 
slaves to the conventionality of ideas, and 
Lester shrank from casting a gloom over that 
pleasant sheet of water, where so many cock- 
ney lovers strayed, and children of the poor, 
reared in the huge metropolis, learnt all they 
were ever destined to know of the country. 
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No, the muddy waters of the Regent's canal 
would be more fitting. 

It was remarkable, and we leave the expla- 
nation to phsychologists, that in the domina- 
tion of the one fixed idea of committing 
suicide by drowning, Lester had totally 
forgotten that he was a splendid swim- 
mer. How then could he, who had buflfetted 
with Atlantic waves, extinguish his life in 
that little dirty canal, where, prompted by 
the strong instinct of self-preservation, three 
strokes would carry him across fi-om one 
bank to the other. This idea did not occur 
to him till he had approached close to the 
canal. He sat down and began to think how 
he should effect his purpose. A weight must 
be fastened to his neck, to carry him beneath 
the surface, and neutralize his efforts at self- 
preservation. He began to look around for 
a stone. There was none to be seen suffici- 
ently large, and even if he found one, he had 
no rope to fasten it to his neck. Moreover, 
day was creeping on, and people began to 
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inove about. The splash would attract proiapt 
assistance. He saw he must postpone the exe- 
cution of his purpose till night. Then, under 
the friendly shade of darkness, he would steal 
back, ftimished with all the means of self^ 
destruction, and end his life without interrup- 
tion. It was singular, how the idea of death, 
by dl"ownrng having once taken possession of 
his liiind, the thought of dying by poison, or 
in any other way, never occurred to him. 

"Give something to the poor person, good 
gentleman, it will bring you luck.'' 

Lester, who was still sitting on the green 
bank of the canal, looked up and saw a gypsey 
close to him. 

"Have yoiir fortune told, my handsome 
young gentleman ; there's a great fortune ia 
store for you." 

Lester smiled bitterly as he thought of the 
fortune in store for him ; but out of curiosity 
to hear what the woman would say, he put a 
shilling into her hand. 

" Yes^ there's a great fortune in Btore for 
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you, sir ; and it's coining soon. You'll meet 
a firiend before you're many hours older, and 
this friend will bring you great luck/' 

" Is it a man or a woman ?" asked Lester, 
in a scoflfing voice. 

" A man," replied the gyp^sey ; ^^ a dark man. 
You smile scornfully, and curl your pretty 
lip, my handsome young gentleman. You 
don't believe what the poor person tells you ; 
but see if my words don't come true before 
sundown." 

" They had need to come true to-day," said 
Lester, with bitter emphasis. 

^ Cross my hand with some more silver^ my 
bonny young gentleman ; such a grand for- 
tune as yours cannot be told for a shilling," 
Msad the woman, in a wheedling tone. 

Lester emptied half the silver in his purse 
into her hand. Of what use was the dross to 
him now ? The woman gave a sharp, keen 
vglance, in which astonishment was blended 
with sagacity, and then went on quickly : 

"A rich gentleman, a noble gentleman | as 
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generous as lie is liaiidsome. God will reward 
Mm for his charity to the poor person. Aha/' 
she continued, poring over the lines in his 
hand with a show of great earnestness, " I 
thought so ; I knew it must be so. There's a 
lady here. I was sure there must be, where 
so handsome a young gentleman was con- 
cerned*, a fair woman." 

" Shall I meet her, too, before the day is 
over ?" asked Lester ironically. 

The woman looked him steadily in the face 
and said, with strong emphasis : 

"Yes, you'll meet her before the day is 
over. Aye, you may laugh, young gentleman, 
but I say you'll meet her before the day is 
over ; and you'll love her, too, but you won't 
marry her. Here's another, another beautiful 
woman, dark, this woman ; and you'll love 
her, too, but you won't marry her. Oh, you'll 
be a gay young gentleman, and make many a 
lady's heart ache before you marry, and make 
one happy. But at last you'll meet one 
woman you'll love more than all the rest. I 
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can't tell you whether she will be dark or 
fidr. She's fiirther off than the rest. I don't 
see her distinctly. But you'll love her ; oh, 
better than you ever loved anyone, and there 
will be trouble, jealousy, and sorrow ; but all 
will come right in the end. You'll marry her 
and live long and happy, and rich and pros- 
perous, and you'll see your grandchildren." 

Having brought to this orthodox conclusion 
the fortune of a man determined to die that 
night, the gypsey went one way, and Lester 
another. 

Without the slightest faith in the fiiture 
prophesied for him, he had been somewhat 
interested, and the current of his thoughts had 
imperceptibly brightened up. He had deter- 
mined to perish that night, but why should he 
not spend the last moments of his Kfe in a 
worthy manner ? Cato had read the immor- 
tality of the soul up to the last moment. So- 
crates had conversed cheerfully with his dis- 
ciples, and remained perfectly immoved at his 

approaching fate, when the very gaoler wept 
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as he handed Irnn the poison. Why should 
not he, Heimy Lester, whose mitid had be^ 
enriched and refined by the lore of past agea^ 
profit by these and similar examples, and 
also teke a dignified ferewell of life. 

With these thoughts k 'Cahod seemed to 
descend upon his spirit. He looked up and 
around hiin. For the first time that morning 
he appeared perfectly conscious of the charm 
<tf nature. The song of countless birds re- 
sottnded in his ears with a sweetness never re- 
cognised before. The glorious sun, rising 
fixttn his cTiambelr in the east, " delighting, like 
a (Strong man, to run his race," kissed the 
trees, and mlade every dew-drop on the grass 
glitter like a diamond, and the balniy air was 
fragrant with the scen«t of clover^ fi'om the 
fields of Hainpstead. Nature was fi'esh, fair., 
and blooming, on that beautiful spring morn- 
ing. Why should he alone be gloomy aJnd 
dgected. He watched the aquatic birds pur- 
fluing their sports on the ornamental water, 
whither 'he had strayed. They came halt 
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flying, half-swimming to be fed, and he re- 
gretted that he had nothing to give them. 
There sailed a stately swan, and Lester foimd 
himself repeatiog aloud Shelley's beautiful 
ImestoawUdswan: 



'*Thou hast a home, 
Beautiful bird ! thou vojagest to thine home 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Briffht in the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that I should linger here, 
Wi& Toice ftr sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting those surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth ana heaven 
That echoeff not my thoughts ?** 
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CHAPTER III. 



A scholar's farewell to life. 



•^TheSjMrit, 
In ecstasy of admiration, felt 
All knowledge of the past revived ; the events 

Of old and wondrous times, 
Which dim tradition, intemiptedlj 
Teaches the credulous vulgar, were unfolded 
In just perspective to the view ; 
Tet dim from their infinitude." 

Shsllst. 



Lester wandered on over Primrose Hill^ in 
the direction of Hampstead Heath, till he 
found himself in the open coimtry. After the 
lapse of two hours, the keen, fresh air and 
exercise had created a craving appetite. He 
entered a little country inn, and ordered 
breakfast. The simple meal, consisting of 
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tea, fresh eggs, and home-made bread, was 
served on a table, covered with a snow-white 
cloth, in a little parlour with a sanded floor, 
where the ftimiture was of the hmnblest des- 
cription, but everything was neat and clean. 
The girl who waited on him was rustic 
beauty, glowing with youth and health. 
Everything seemed to conspire this morning 
to recall to Lester the poetry of that 'exist- 
ence which he had determined to reliuquish. 
Having satisfied his hunger, paid for his 
breakfast, and given the little maid a douceur, 
which left his purse nearly empty, he again 
walked on, leaving it to chance to direct his 
footsteps. After several hours of tolerably 
fast walking, he found himself mingling, a 
imit amid the crowd, in one of the immense 
arteries leading into London. Unconsciously 
the magnetism of the mighty metropolis had 
drawn him agaia within its orbit. The hum 
and roar of traffic were around him. Every- 
thing to Lester seemed invested with a strange, 
novel interest, as though he were entering the 
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great cily for the first time* Se stopped and 
exiamined tlue wonders of art in the shops, 
with the curiosity of a provincial On his first 
visit to the capital. At length lie found him- 
self before the windows of a large printseller, 
in Eegent Street, gazing at five beautiful 
coloured engravings, after pictures by Martin, 
representing " The Fall of Nineveh," " The 
Fall of Babylon," " The Vision of Bekhaz- 
zoc," '' The Death of the Firat-bom," ^' Tie 
Oapture of Jerusalem by Titus." 

This famous painter had always been a great 
favorite with him, but never, even when he 
had looked on the original works, had the 
poetry and grandeur of the conceptions struck 
so home to Lester's heart as to-day. To the 
greater niunber of people, ims^ginative pictures 
possess as much real meaning as E^)rptian 
hyerpglyphics. The stereotyped pedantic praise 
of those peojAe, who, without any real feeling, 
repeat, paja?Ot-like, the paltry jargon ;of the 
painter's ar^, ^iars on the ear of the connoisseur. 
Lester possessed the magical key to imlock 
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their mysteries. These pictures wei^ to him, 
poems imfolding gorgeous Vistas into the 
primitive history of the world. He looked 
upon the magnificent architecture of ancient 
Babylon, with its cloud-piercing temple of 
Belus, and its hanging gardens ; he saw the 
luxiuious monarch surprised in the midst of 
his revelry with his courtiers and concubines, 
by the tidings that the city is taken. Well 
had the painter chosen for his subject an event 
blending together ecclesiastical and secular 
history, where the writings of the Jews are 
taken up and continued by Herodotus. Skil- 
fully had he massed together the information 
firom those, Josephus, and other sources. 
There was the river draining away, being 
turned off in one night into the lake which 
had been dug for it by the soldiers of the 
persevering Cyrus, and thus affording through 
its bed, a means of ingress into the otherwise 
impenetrable city. There were the Medes 
and Persian troops swarming in ; the march- 
ing elephants of war. In the distance, the 
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lurid light of burning palaces; the moon 
peeping through murky clouds ; in the fore- 
ground, pomp and royalty in ruins, the 
despairing Belshazzar surrounded by satraps, 
weeping women and the debris of the revel ; 
while a few Chaldean guards are drawing 
their bows against the enemy. 

Modem London, with all its prosaic sights, 
its hurrying multitudes, its mixture of wealth 
and mendicancy, faded away from Lester's 
eyes. He saw only ancient Babylon in its 
pristine splendour ; mighty, populous Babylon, 
sixty miles square, containing parks in which 
wild animals roved, and on whose wide walls 
three chariots could drive abreast. He saw 
the prophet of God pointing to the terrific 
words emblazoned on the wall, and explaining 
their purport to the terrified king. He heard 
the universal wail that went up throughout 
the land of Egypt on that awful morning 
when it was discovered that there was not a 
house in which there was not one dead. He 
saw the Eoman legions entering the de- 
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voted Jerusalem, and the Temple taken, 
and tlie Holy of Siolies profaned by the sacri- 
legious soldiers, and the great conqueror, 
unperial Titus, turning away to weep at the 
horrors perpetrated at the down&U of Sion. 

The scholar, author, poet, revelled in those 
glorious images of the past, and thanked the 
painter in his heart for the intellectual wealth 
he had showered upon him. Some cockneys 
near him were admiring the pictures after 
their fashion. ^' What's that ?" said one, 
pointing to Belshazzar's Feast. " Don't you 
know ?" said another. " That's Belshazzar, 
king of Egypt" "Not bad, neither," said 
another man. "Well, I don't know," said 
the first, " I think the man as painted them 
pictures must have been mad. Who'd ever 
believe there was cities like them on the 
earth afore the days of the apostles and 
Christianity." 

Lester wandered on till he found himself 
before the British Museum. He had gone 
there unconsciously firom the force of habit. 
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He entered and tke magic was renewed. Now 
te was in Egypt, the cra<^ of the human 
race, whence sprung all the arts and sciences 
f*' which have since been imitated, adopted, and 
brought to perfection bj man. The more we 
study history, the less we find our right to 
claim the merit of originality. He was in the 
temples of Isis and Serapis, Kstening, now 
with Moses, now with Herodotus, to the magi^ 
explaining the hieroglyphics which enveloped 
the mysteries imder which lay concealed the 
doctrine of Monotheism. He was gazing on 
the sacred ammals, the crocodile, the ibis ; 
wondering at the emblematic deities, Apis^ 
and the Sphinx; inclining reverently before 
the inscription beneath the statue of Isis, 
*' No mortal hath lifted my veil ;" pondering 
on mummies and Pyramids. 

He was in Assyria, amid the relics of stu- 
pendous Nineveh and Babylon, gazing on the 
gigantic emblems of tiie miion of swiftness 
and strength, intellectual and physical power 
— ^the winged^ maurheaded bulls — or those 
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extraordinary bas-reliefs of Kon-hunts, and 
captured cities, which so feithfully illustrate 
the whole life habits, and customs of the races 
descended from Shem. Wonderful to look on^ 
those sculptured books, which have come down 
to us in such a singular state of preservation, 
some of which appear as sharp and fresh in 
outline as if cut within the present century — • 
and to reflect that on these self-same figures 
Ezekiel may have gazed when Babylon was 
'Vthe glory of the Chaldees' excellency;'' 
which Daniel also saw, when Babylon was 
the capital of the Chaldean djniasty, and 
after it had become the seat of a Persian 
Satrapy. 

A few steps further, and he had entered into 
the arena of a later, but much more perfect 
civilisation — Immortal Greece 1 Here the 
sublime art of sculpture had culminated. In 
painting we may have advanced, but the 
creators of the Laocoon, the Venus, and the 
Apollo, iS:c., would have smiled at the best 
works of modem days. Here were no clumsy 
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imitations of the Iniman form divine, but 
figm'es wlich seem to breathe and live. The 
fighting gladiator, the discus thrower, the 
dancing faun, the glorious statue of Dione, 
pronounced by Canova, the finest model of 
female beauty he had ever seen. Mentally 
Lester restored the ravages which two thou- 
sand five hundred years had wrought. He 
saw the Parthenon's frieze of Lapithce, and 
centaurs, and springing, leaping Thessalian 
horses, and riders the perfection of manly 
symmetry and grace, with the Ilissus and the 
Theseus fi-esh as they came from the chisel of 
Phidias. 

On these figures had gazed with patriotic 
pride Herodotus, -^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, Socrates, Plato, Alcibiades, Xeno- 
phon, Pericles, Cymon, a host of heroes, war- 
riors, philosophers, poets, whose names are 
always with us. Athens rose before him, in 
all her glorious beauty, after vindicating 
European liberty, and beating back the 
Asian invader. Athens, great, free, and 
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beginning that intellectual ascendancy, in phi- 
losophy, the drama, history, architecture, and 
sculpture, by which she still lives and reigns. 
He called up the narrow defile as it appeared 
on that memorable day — ^the little band of 
Greeks; on their left. Mount Eta frowns, 
precipitous with its shaggy pines. On their 
right, the sea ; in front, stretch myriads of 
men of many nations. The great king, seated 
on a temporary throne, surrounded by his 
satraps, gives the command to bring these in- 
solent rebels to his feet in chains. And now 
through the passes of the defile the oriental 
music echoes, and the royal standard of 
Persia is lowered, as the immortal band defiles 
before their sovereign, and march deliberately 
to sweep the Greeks from their position. Ha I 
what means that violation of eastern etiquette ? 
Xerxes feels as a man, and starts wildly from 
his throne, and groans with anguish, as wave 
after wave of his best troops are hurled back, 
breathless, bleeding, dying, from the fruitless 
attack ; and that night the vulture feeds on 
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Persia's cliivalry ; but on the morrow, by the 
aid of treachery, the Greek position is turned, 
and the body of Leonidas, dragged from a heap 
of slain, is recogmzab^ only by the regal 5n- 
signia. His name is deathless npon earth. 

Then, as he gazed on a gallery of Eoman 
Emperors, the last great phase of ancient 
civilization rose Tividly before his imagina- 
tion. Mighty Rome ! " taken captive by her 
captive," refined by the arts of Greece ; but 
superior in her civil and military polity, in- 
finitely greater in the theatre of her exploits, 
and far exceeding in her social fabric. 
Examples of her nnrivalled patriotism, passed 
in rapid succession through Lester's well- 
stored mJnd. The Senate, sitting in the de- 
serted fcffum, awaiting the approach of d;he 
Gauls, in such calm majesty, ijhat their very 
murderers ^aui^d for a time, awensrtruck, 
imagbring Ihe heroic old men to be the 
Deities of Rome. That scene, after the ter- 
rible caonage of her best and bravest chivalry 
atGannae, when every family had lost rela- 
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tires, and the women screamed and tore tiacrr 
hair in the streets, for fear of the ternbleOar*- 
tha^man General; when the august Patri- 
cian senate went forth in b body to meet and 
thank the plebeian Consul Varro (retreating 
with the remnant of his army), that he had 
not de^aired of the safety erf the State. He* 
gulus, returning from five years of exile and 
chains, refasing to embrace his wife and chil- 
dren, or enter the city, because he was a de- 
feated general, and a Carthaginian prisoner, 
and giving the casting vote for the continuamee 
of the war wMch was to consign him again 
into the hands of his enemies. 

So on, he traced in memory the career ^of 
Eome, from whom we have borrowed so 
much that is great and good. Rome, the first 
nation who emancipated women, and recog- 
nised their civil rights ; who institated vestal 
virgins, the origin of Calholic converts. 
Rome, wilh her magnificent miJitary spec- 
tacles, her triumphs, ^her great inilitaTy roads, 
her aqueducts, her marvellous machinery for 
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grinding down all nations under her salutary, 
but terrible yoke ; till at length she tottered 
under her very greatness, her luxury, and the 
barbarous elements in her civilization, evinced 
in the sanguinary, gladiatorial combats, where 
the Emperor gave the signal for the slaughter 
to begin, and refined patrician as well as 
plebeian, enjoyed the bloody spectacle, with 
the same keen iuterest as that displayed by 
ladies at a tournament in the Huddle ages, or 
dames of Spaiu at a modem bull-fight. Well 
may we exult that the Colosseum is a ruin, 
and that for one thousand five hundred years, 
the walls have ceased to echo to the for- 
mula: — 

'* Ave C»sar, Imperator, morituri te salutamus I'* 

Lester had come to say farewell to all these 
historical associations, and so, rapt in visions 
of the past, his mind " dazzled and drunk 
with beauty," he wandered on, as far removed 
as mortal can be, fi-om the actual, living, 
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breatMng world; unconscious of bodily 
fatigue^ of hunger or tHrst ; recking not of 
the lapse of time ; by the aid of his own scho- 
lastic lores, and these relics of antiquity, 
building up a grand panoramic view of 
History from its earliest sources. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PARK. 
Fruges consumere nati. — ^Hobace. 

"When he had left the Museum Lester knew 
not; but on returning from dream-land 
he found himself in Piccadilly. It was be- 
tween five and six in the afternoon. Suddenly 
the idea occurred to him, why should I not 
also say farewell to the living world of beauty, 
youth, fashion and love, as I have done to the 
world of history, antiquity, and art. He de- 
termined to go and feast his eyes once more 
on beauty, on fair, high-bom women. He 
would carry to the grave no gloomy thoughts. 
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He would die in a delirium of tKe imagina- 
tion, and rob even deatK of its bitterness, by 
the image of bright eyes, blooming cheeks, 
and all the seductive charms of female loveli- 
ness. 

It was the height of the season. Coroneted 
carriages were whirling in and out, at 
Apsley House Gate, and throughout the 
West End, all that mysterious region which 
lies west of Regent Street, and south of 
Oxford Street, comprising. May Fair, Gros^ 
venor and Berkeley Squares, Park Lane, 
Belgravia, &c. The drive was crowded to 
excess. Plethoric policemen of the A. di- 

4 

vision, alternately bawled themselves hoarse, 
andtried soothing measures to induce stubborn 
coachmm to keep the line, or move faster ; 
such as " trot on," pronounced in a gruflTj 
authoritative voice, and "there's a good fellow, 
follow that carriage." And owing to their 
exertions, we may, by a parody on ^ Wal- 
ter^ say " Unbroken was The Ring." 

♦ Rotten Row was alive with full blooded 

D 2 
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horses and fall blooded riders. Dashing ca- 
valiers, and fair women habited in the most 
becoming and coquettish fashion, displayed 
their symmetrical figures to the utmost advan- 
tage, as they walked, cantered, or galloped 
by. Old gentlemen ambled past on easy 
going hackneys, attended by grooms who 
found it diflficult to restrain their more mettle^ 
some chargers. Fast men, younger sons, poor 
and plunged in debt, on four or five hundred 
per annum, sat in chairs, sauntered to and 
fro, and leaned over the iron railing, chatting 
to[^ladies, criticizing the bipeds, the cavalry, 
and secretly envying their richer friends. 

It was, in short, the usual scene presented 
in Hyde Park between the hours of five and 
eight p.m., from the beginning of May to the 
end of July — a scene which, though vapid 
enough to the hlas6 Londoner of the west-end, 
offered a fiill field of interest to the moralist 
and artist. While the latter might have con- 
fined himself to studying the beauty and grace 
which surroimded the matchless proportions 
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of horses and human beings, the former might 
have reflected on the part these people were 
performing on the stage of vanity fair. The 
beautiful and aristocratic women, in theory, 
so modest and retiring, in reality showing off 
their points ; performing for the admiration of 
the audience, and doing, to gratify their own 
vanity, what the actress, whose social position 
they affect to contemn, does that she may 
live. 

Lester viewed the brilliant throng through 
the medium of his approaching exit from the 
world. How often had he desired to play a 
part among the glittering crowd, and indulged 
in hopes of doing so. Now the promptings 
of earthly ambition and vanity were stilled. 
Schooled as his heart and mind had been by 
the meditations of the day, he could Jpok 
down with stoical indifference, or with a feel- 
ing of compassionate pity, on the butterflies 
sunning themselves in their little span of 
existence. They had no cares to make life 
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burthensome. Then let them live and enjoy 
their ephemeral existence. 

Suddenly ^' music arose with its volupt- 
uous swell." To speak more practically, the 
band of the Lifeguards began a selection of 
airs from " H Trovatore." It served to com- 
plete the charmed influence which had been 
creeping over Lester's heart Like all imagina- 
tive men, he was sensitively susceptible of the 
effect of music, and the glorious ideas which 
had been passing through his mind, renewed 
tixeir freehness aad vigor. WWle his entranced 
soul yielded to the harmony, till he could have 
re-echoed the words of Othello — '' Methinks 
if 'twere now to die, 'twere now to be most 
happy" — he observed a beautiful woman^ 
who had reined up her horse near to where 
he stood. 

Lester contemplated with a sort of idola- 
trous fervour, this charming creature, whose 
fair complexion was heightened to a rich rose- 
tint from the exercise of riding. Her luxu- 
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riant yellow hair was coquettislily expanded 
-according to tlie mode, at the sides, and 
gathered into a net of blue velvet, ornamented 
with silver spangles ; but one long lock had 
escaped, and fell down behind, making a wavy 
line of gold on the dark green of her habit. 
She wore one of those becoming riding-hats, 
decked with pheasant plumage, and the ele- 
gantly fitting dress shewed to perfection a 
figure which was large but beautifully pro- 
portioned. Her horse was a finely bred bay^ 
whose jsilken coat glistened in the sun. A 
well-mounted groom, in a handsome livery, 
waited at some distance. 

Lester bent on her an earnest piercing gaze. 
It was his last farewell to love and beauty ; a full 
TecOgmtion of the perfection of that wonderful 
chef^d! oeuvre of inature— a beautiful woman — 
of those charms which his artistic and sus- 
ceptible tetuperament was so well adapted to 
appreciate. Had that fair woman coinpre- 
hesided all the poetry and chivalry that dwelt 
in the ofeserver's heart, could she have known 
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the signal compliment conveyed in that last 
regard of genius, she would have felt more 
deeply flattered by it than by all the vapid 
homage she might receive that night in the 
world of fashion. But she knew it not. What 
where his earnest looks for her ; merely one 
admiration more. One desire inspired which 
would suggest to her the reflection — " I was 
irresistible to day.'' And yet we say, poor 
creatures, that we are free agents in love and 
friendsMp, and that we choose those who are 
most congenial, and understand us best. Well, 
the better part of life is illusion. 

While gazing on this beautiful blonde, the 
prophecy of the gypsey, which he had utterly 
forgotten, was recalled. Here was ''^ihefair 
woman," but the probability of making 
her acquaintance that evening was indeed 
slight. While laughing at himself for his folly, 
by one of those strange freaks of the ima- 
gLtion, Lest, an-uscd hi„«elf I, building 
castles in the air, all of them having the same 
object in view, viz., making acquaintance with 
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the fair equestrian, by one of those opportune 
accidents which occur so often in novels. 
Might not her horse take fiight and unseat 
her; might he not dart forward and rescue 
her from falling, &c., &c., &c. From similar 
aerial flights, he was recalled to reality, or — 
as Bishop Berkely would have expressed it,, 
had he been writing this novel — he was trans- 
lated from the real world of imagination, to 
the ideal world of matter, by hearing his name 
pronoimced in a very audible voice. He 
started. The words were repeated, " Harry 
Lester.'' 

The speaker was a tall graceftd cavalier, 
who, notwithstandiQg the somewhat singular 
and bizarre nature of his costume (he wore a 
sky-blue scarf, white vest, and continuations 
of Highland tartan, of a most gaudy pattern), 
Lester had already cursorily noticed as the hand- 
somest, most c?^5feV^gr^^, and best mounted man in 
the Ride. But he felt certaia there must be some 
mistake. This gentleman, a perfect stranger, 

could not be addressing him. It was a coin- 

D 5 
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cidence, certainly, that he should have an- 
acauaintance of the «ame first and second 
name as his own, Lester looked round, con- 
fidently expecting to see the recpgnition 
acknowledged by some one standing in the 
immediate neighbourhood. No one did so, 
and several people fixed their eyes on him, 
as the gentleman on horseback again repeated 
his name, looking towards him and Bpurring 
his horse up to the railing at the same 
time. 

" What, Harry Lester, have you forgotten 
mer 

It was certainly excusably if the person 
thus appealed to had failed at first to recog- 
nize in the brilliant personage who addressed 
him, — ^the celebrated Count de Beauregard, 
well known as the Adonis of Eotten Bow, 
and leader of fashion, — the same individual 
whose acquaintance he had made some years 
ago, when living ia a provincial town in the 
west of Eiagland, and earning a precarious 
livelihood as a teacher of languages, imder 
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^ Assumed name. The astounded Lester took 
some time to arrive at this discovery. 

The Comit sat smiling good natm'edly as 
Lester's wonder gradually melted into Recogni- 
tion, and then said, " So^ Lester, yoii will 
acknowledge me at last,'' at the same time he 
leaned forward and grasped the yomig man^s 
hand, which he shook warmly. " I don't for- 
get old Mends so easily. Ah, I know what 
yon are going to say — -You are not so much 
changed as I am. An explanation aprhs. In 
the meantime, why are you not mounted ?" 

" For the best of all reasons, Morii^eur le 
Comte, because I have no horse, and no 
credit at the livery stables, if I wished to rim 
in debt." 

" C'est ^gal, you will ride with me to-day. 
We must not separate. I have a thousand 
"things to say. Why have you never written 
to the address I gave you, and where have 
you been hiding yourself? I have been look- 
ing for you everywhere, and what have you 
been doing ?" Whilst speaking, ihe Oount 
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had signed to his groom, who rode up, touched 
his hat, and at his master's bidding, dismount, 
ed, and held the stirrup for Lester, who 
mounted mechanically. 

" Ah, ga Lester,'' continued the Count, 
" you will dine with me then to-day of course. 
You have no engagement which cannot be 
postponed. John, lengthen those stirrups/' 

" Certainly," replied the bewildered Lester, 
now seated in the saddle, " I have no particu- 
lar engagement — that is — I mean — I had an 
engagement which — " 

^^ Which will not prevent your dining with 
me at seven. John, make haste home and 
tell Pierre to have a dinner for two from 
Verrey's, ready at half-past seven to the mi- 
nute. It is now six, allowing you ten minutes, 
he will have an hour and twenty minutes; 
abundance of time. I leave it entirely to 
him. Some fish, game, an entree ; champagne 
and claret. Now vanish and be ready to take 
the horses when we arrive." 

The well-trained groom touched his hat 
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and departed in haste, and the Count turned 
again to Lester. " We will dine at my apart- 
ments, we shall be more private, and I must 
have you to myself for this evening. That is, 
if I can prevail upon you to give up this 
pressing engagement. If it is one of the beau 
sexe, of course I must excuse you. Is it with 
a lady?" 

^' Oh no, it is not with a lady,'' was all that 
Lester could reply to the Count's raillery. 
The young man found himself in the saddle, 
cantering beside his new-found friend, before 
he had quite made up his mind whether he 
should have accepted or declined the offer. 
When they had got a little clear of the crowd, 
they both reined up to a walk, and began a 
more deliberate conversation. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A RIDE IN ROTTEN ROW. 



So as we rode, we talked ; and the swifl thought, 
Winging itself with laughter, lingered not. 
But flew from brain to brain. 

SOELLBT. 



*' But ia\j friend^ Lester, this is better than 
teaclung French to the barbarians in Tcirtoise- 
town for half-a-crown the lesson. Look, I will 
put you au fait in two words. The parvenu, 
whom the republican government had put in 
possession of that portion of my hereditary 
estates, which previous revolutions had spared 
to my family, was good enough to die intes- 
tate. The Emperor united an act of policy 
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witlL one of justice. My claim was acknow- 
leged withoitt the necessity of aQ expensive 
prods. In addition, the ^government oflfered 
me an official appointment either in France 
or abroad. But this I declined ; having now 
sufficient rentes to support the dignity of my 
rank;, I dropped the aKas under which I 
had vegetated as an emigr6, returned to Lon- 
don, called on our ambassador, had the honor 
of being presented to your good Queen, and 
am now occupying a position in London so- 
ciety which the bourgeoisie of Tortoisetown 
would never have accorded, in their little 
community, to Monsieur le Qerque, or the 
poor Count de Beauregard. Many things 
are forgiven ia your country^ but poverty 
nev^:. I like England, excuse me, that I 
take occasionally the privilege of you other 
John Bulls, and abuse it a little. VoUd 
tout:' 

^^ And is it possible you prefer a residence 
in London to Paris ?" asked Lester. 

" I do," readied the Count, " far a variety 
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of reasons. But not at present to go into 
political discussion, I love England for many 
things. Par exemple, take the present scene. 
I have been in every capital in Europe, and 
have seen nothing to compare with Hyde 
Park in the season." 

" Indeed 1'' said Lester, who having never 
been on the continent, was somewhat disposed 
to undervalue his own country. 

" Finer women and horses you can see no- 
where,'' said the Count. Lester congratulated 
his fiiend on the change in his circumstances. 
" You seem to be quite the rage, Coimt ; you 
appear to know everybody." 

" I certainly am popular at present," replied 
the Count, " and, entre nous, I do my best to 
keep it up. I study the taste for imitation in 
you islanders. You will see tartan contin- 
uations i^ TEcosse, innumerable. Can you 
fancy a more outr6 combination of colors ? 
No matter, they will become fashionable." 

" They seem to become you. Count." 

" My dear friend, I am just at present a 
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privileged being. I can wear anytliing, do 
anything. The other day, par exemple, wish- 
ing to test my immunity from the laws wHch 
govern vulgar mortals, I dismounted and sat 
down on the grass, and smoked a cigar among 
the roturiers, by which I won a hmidred 
pomids, fifty from Lord Loosefish, and a pony 
each from a couple of yomig guardsmen, who 
could not conceive the possibility of so glaring 
a deviation from' les convenances performed 
under the eye of the cr^me de la crSme of 
society in triste^Angleterre." 

^' I fear, Coimt, you will compromise your- 
self by riding in Rotten Row with a nobody." 

" Bah," said the Count, '* you are more 
distingue than half the peers of the realm. 
Never shall I forget my disappoiutment when 
I first assisted at a debate in your upper cham- 
ber — your House of Lords. If you were as 
badly dressed as Lord Oddfish, who wears 
nankeen contiauations and shoes, a blue coat 
and brass buttons, and a yellow vest, and looks 
not unlike a waiter in a country mn, I could 
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make you fashionable. But I have given you 
nly' history ; now tell me yours. What aare 
you doing ?" 

" The head and front of my offending, jijy 
dear Count, all my sins, failings, short-com- 
ings, misfortunes, and want of success, are 
summed up in one significant word— Litera- 
ture r 

** Cest bien. You must succeed, you have 
it here,'' and the Count pointed to his brow. 

"I only know that hitherto I have failed 
most decidedly. For instance^ to-morrow a 
bill of £36 with my acceptance falls due, 
drawn by *a publisher named Mc Mean- 
shifts, who, imder the mask of friendship 
got me to run the risk, in the event of thcee 
thousand of. toy book the 'Mysogynist' not 
selling -within' three months. If he selh the 
whole editiolQL, which he may yet do before 
the expiration (^ a year from publication, he 
will poc^ket a hundred pounds, while he 
solemnly assured me, to induce me to accede 
tOilm termis^ that he would notjnitke a farth^. 
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ing profit by the first edition, if every copy 

JBold." 

" Mon dieu/' exclaimed tte Count, " what 
^eould induce you to accept a bill, or put your- 
self into the power of so unprincipled a pub- 
lisher as this .McMeanshifi» ; who is, more- 
over, quite imable to give publicity to your 
book, for he has no capital to spend in adver- 
^&^g^ and he is of no account whatever in the 
trade. His name on the title page of a book is 
no guarantee whatever of merit." 

*^ Coimt, you amaze me. That is exactly 
the reputation of the man, as I have learned 
too laie. ButhoWj in the name of wonder^ 
did you happen to find it out?" 

"My dea^ Lester, have you forgotten that 
when I was plain Mpnsienr le Clerque, and 
before I knew you in Tc^-toisietown, I livedin 
a garret in Leicester SquJare, the Tent of which 
I often fbund it very difficmk to pay. There :I 
xnade my own bed, toasted my herrinjg for 
bsreakfast,' cleaned my own boots^ .and found 
inys^in bread and cheese and porter by ^vix^ 
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lessons, when I could get any to give, and by 
occasional translations of French novels. Eh 
bien ! I went once to this very publisher and 
proposed to him to translate a novel, which 
had at that time reached a tenth edition in 
Paris. I foimd this McMeanshifts as grossly 
ignorant of les belles lettres as he was of les 
biens^ances. In short, this McMeanshifts gave 
me the idea of one of les Montagnards, Mes- 
sieurs les Sauvages as the admirable Scott 
makes the French officer call them in his 
superb romance of Waverley. What think 
you, ce maudit ce damnS^ McMeanshifts, had 
the impudence to propose to me, that I should 
write to the French publisher to find out 
whether the right of translation was d^fendu, 
forbidden ; and when I asked what my re- 
mimeration would be, he declined to give any 
reply as to that, until he had seen the transla- 
tion, and decided by his critical judgment 
whether it were sufficiently pure for the Bri- 
tish demosielles who read the police reports 
and divorce cases! Ohl he is a judge of 
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French literature, this impayable Mc Mean- 
shifts. He objected to the word * emhonpcdnf 
as indecent. Of course I laughed at his nose 
•—in his face you others say — ^and came away 
degout^ with this exquisite specimen of a 
Scotch publisher. Now, I'll wager that when 
you called upon him with your MS., he put 
you off your guard by some fanfaronade about 
beiag your frien^, and not wishing to take 
an author's money and all that sort of 
thing." 

"Count, you are a magician. That was 
exactly what he did say, and that he would 
much rather pay me fifty pounds if I had a 
name. 

" That is his system. He tries it on with 
all young authors, and makes a great favor of 
taking the produce of their brains (and their 
money as in this instance), for his own profit. 
Then, no doubt, he asked you to his house, 
and established Mendly relations with you. 
Oh, diablement rus6 ! To give a man a bottle 
of wine, that you may have the opportunity 
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of pieking-Hs pocket to = the traie of £35 ; a 
dear bottle, Lester !" 

Lester liaugfeedl It was the first time he^ 
had "been able to see the affiiir in a ludierous^ 
point of view. 

*^B[e did all this, CSoturt, and so completely 
threw me off my guard^ that I accepted terms 
which now seem to me the act of a madman. 
I positively ^a* one time thought Mr. McMean-- 
fihifts not a bad fellow/' 

" But you could not possibly have taken 
him for a gentleman." 

"Cfertamlirnot. I saw he was a man of 

€ 

no education, no refinement; but I still hoped 
he might be honest and would renew my bill^ 
and not mtake me pay money which I did not 
owe, and for which I have received no value. 
For although^ upwards of two thousand copies 
of * The Mysogynist' have sold, as it was pub- 
lished by his advice imder an assumed name, 
I do not even get^the benefit of publicity." 

"Great was your faith, my dear Lester. 
You knew Mb Meanshifts to be a Scotch- 
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man' and a publisher, yet you thoiiglit him- 
iLOBeatr" 

^ Yes/' replied Lester. " I will not allow; 
€ny« unfortunate experience hitherto to preju*-. 
diee me against all publishers.^ I firmly be-^ 
lieve therer are firms^ managed by gentlen^en^ 
men of honor^ who would seom to iske the 
base advantage of me which this McMean»^ 
shifts has done." 

"He treated you according to the literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture;' said the Count, 
' you were a. sti^anger and he took you in/ and 
he said his prayers in church, just asgliblyr 
after the di^acefal transacticm as before. 
My dear Lester, when you ha¥e seen as much' 
of the world as I have, you will despise it as: 
thoroughlyy for you will then know that men 
who are considered highly respectable mem- 
bers of society^ and good Christians^ daily lie 
and thieve in their respective professional pur-» 
suits without a single scruple of conscience^ 
and call it— Business I To lie to an author, 
to swindle him, to take the creation of) hia 
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brain and his money, is tHs McMeanshift's 
method of doing business. Mais allons; 
enough of this canaille ! As your great Bjrron 
says — ^We will not think of themes likei 
these/ Don't let this bill disquiet you ; I will 
make that all right by a cheque on my bankers 
to-night, which you can get cashed in Lom- 
bard Street to-morrow before twelve." 

" My dear Count — '' began Lester. 

^' My dear Lester," replied the Count, with 
an amusiBg assmnption of authority, " don't 
presume to dispute my decrees, which are like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. Oh I 
Lester," he said with real earnestness, "the 
good Eoman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, is re- 
ported to have said, when one day passed 
without a charitable action, ' I have lost a 
day.' Will you deny to Victor de Beauregard 
the privilege of looking back on an idle mis- 
chievous existence, and saying — ^ There is at 
least one day I have not lost.' Apropos de 
bottes, my dear Lester, who in the name of all 
the devils is your tailor ?" 
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The Count asked tliis question so adroitly, 
and with such apparent earnestness, that poor 
Lester was quite diverted from the subject of 
the bill for the present. He blushed slightly 
as he said : 

" It is superfluous to tell you, dear Count, 
that he is not a fashionable one." 

"My dear fellow, you are respectable, I 
don't deny that, and you would look like a 
gentleman in rags, but a man with your face 
and figure, your hel air^ at your time of life, 
and in Hyde Park during the season, should 
be something more than respectable, dans sa 
mtse. Dites mot donc^ does the man who 
constructed these habiliments ever expect to 
be paid T 

*' That he cannot," replied Lester, *' for he 
is paid already." 

" Mon Dieu /" exclaimed the Count, throw- 
ing himself back in the saddle with an air of 
surprise, that made it difficult for Lester to 
maintain his gravity. 

VOL. I. E 
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He Ic^t it completely wlieii the Count burst 
into a fit of laughter, between, tbe paroxysms 
of whicli, he made shift to say, 

" Vraimeat^ you pay your tailor ! But how 
he is extraordinary, ce cker Lester ! He pays 
his tailor ! My dear fellow, do you know you 
are an infant. Such inconsequent behaviour 
might have done very well in the antediluvian 
periods ; or in the days of the primitive Ghrisr 
tiansywho neglected art, science, everything, as 
vain pursuits, because they confidently ex- 
pected to find the best of all possible worlds 
knocked about their ears some fine morning 
by a merciful creator ; a denouement, which 
all the old women who put faith in the 
respectable le Docteur Cumming^ confidently 
believe will take place soon. But you, 
Henry Lester I living in the nineteenth 
centmy, fi donc^ you allow your publisher 
to cheat you, to take the profits of your 
book, and thirty-five pounds out of your 
pocket, and you pay your taUor ! Why, my 
dear Lester, you conferred too great an obli- 
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gation on the man when jou consented to 
difigiuse your figure by wearing such things ; 
but to pay for them, c^est affremcV^ 

And the Count distorted his handsome fea- 
tures into a grimace, and gave a shrug which 
none but a Frenchman could have executed. 

" Do you keep up your skill at billiards?" 
he added. 

*^I have not entered a billiard room for 
three years," replied Lester. 

" More shame for a man whom I have seen 
gi^^ odds, and make his game off the balls." 

*' You seem to forget that I am not Coimt 
de Beauregard, but poor Henry Lester, with 
nothing but his literary prospects." 

** Poor I I deny that you are poor," said the 
Count. " Ecoutez^ I will enumerate your re- 
sources. You are at this moment worth, let 
me see, about thirty thousand poimds. Don't 
look so astonished. In the first place you 
have genius, a latent capital which will bring 
you in, sooner or later, let us say in round 

numbers, ten thousand pounds." 

£ 2 
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"But/' said Lester, entering into the 
Count's humour, " you said thirty thousand." 

^^ Attendez^ attendez! Genius worth ten 
thousand. Probably I underrate its value. 
Time will show. Well, that capital you are 
trying to invest. But you have other capital, 
which I am sorry to say you are leaving un- 
employed. Now, can you guess what capital 
I refer to ?" 

" No, indeed I cannot," said Lester, frankly. 

" Oh, innocent Lester ! Have you not 
youth, health, a good figure, a handsome face, 
curling black hair, dark eyes, a most bewitch- 
ing smile, white teeth, a capital education, a 
perfect address, and a tongue that could win 
any woman ? Now do you know the capital I 
mean ? Is this a world to hide virtues in. 
You were formed for society, not to mope 
away life in solitude. Well, you must marry 
an heiress, with twenty thousand at the very 
least ; that is the very lowest figure. You 
are worth then thirty thousand pounds; 

Q. E. j)r 
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Lester laughed at the Counts arithmetic, 
for the exercise, the gay scene, the novelty of 
his position, and the charm of his friend's 
manner, had begun to exert a very salutary 
effect on his spirits. 

" I fear," he said, '^ that the investment of 
this latent capital will involve sacrifices of 
principle which I should not feel justified in 
making. . I do not approve of marrying for 
money. I have had more than one opportu- 
nity of doing so if I had wished." 

The Count was seized with another hearty 
fit of merriment. 

" Ma foi^ Lester, if everything else fails, 
you have the church to fell back upon. What 
say you to making a hit as a popular preacher ? 
There is no better speculation going ; and the 
women all adore you. Have you written 
sermons and moral essays as well as novels ? 
But if you really do entertain scruples of con- 
xscience, you are an exception to the rule con 
veyed in the proverb, " Conscience is a stick, 
which every one takes to beat his neighbour 
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with, but never uses it on himself/ Have you 
not discovered in the reply of Diderot to the 
Empress Catherine's question, ^ what are the 
chief ingredients of happiness ?' 'A good diges- 
tion, a bad heart, and no conscience,' as much 
truth as wit. Fools and h3rpocrites pretend 
to be shocked at Diderot's ' mot J Bah^ you 
will learn one day that the great majority of 
men and women are happy solely because 
they fiilfil these conditions. The best 
and most imselfish people are the most 
miserable. 

"Who was the yarcet^r who first dared to 
say, * Honesty is the best policy ?' It might 
have been in the Spartan, or primitive Roman 
republics, when both nations were so poor 
there was nothing to be got by selling your 
self or your ncighboiu*. * Mcds nous avons 
cJiangk tout cela.' Who will venture to say 
that to get on in the world * Honesty is the 
best policy.' Does the way to wealth and 
honors lie through strict integrity, in any of 
ihe recognised professions by which men prqr 
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upon each other? The church, the army, 
the law, medicine, or trade. Bah, who is 
honest ? are bishops, lawyers, doctors, pub- 
lishers honest ? Is the politician honest, who 
sells the interests of his coimtry for a place 
under government? Is the coiuiier honest 
who crawls around a throne, and lives on the 
vitals of the people whom he despises ? When 
I see a man with his breast covered with 
orders, I say to myself, ' How many crimes 
and acts of meanness has this man been guUty 
of to obtaiii all these !' 

" Diogenes took a lantern to assist him in 
his search. We have gas ; but can you any 
more on that account discover an honest man. 
They are like the restorations in the gardens 
of the Crystal Palace — extinct animals. If 
one were to come to life, he could not breathe 
the modem atmosphere. Who is honest? 
The question is answered in the New Testa- 
ment, ' There is no man good, no not one.' 
Mais^ pardon, that I have bored you with 
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abstract reflections. There is one thing, my 
dear Lester, you have not forgotten ; you sit 
your horse like an ancient Numidian. Nous 
voila auprbs la musique. Let us rein up and 
listen to Verdi*'* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE FAIR WOMAN. 



** A fine woman, a fur woman, a sweet woman.** 

Shaksspbabb. 



During their ride Lester had observed the 
Count bowing right and left, and as thej now 
mingled among the crowd of fashionable eques- 
trians who are always to be seen listening to 
the music, he could not be unconscious that he 
himself came in for a good deal of scrutiny. 
And Lester blushed as he comp^,red his toi- 
lette with that of the iUgants around him, for 

now that he was seen riding and chatting 

E 5 
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familiarly with Count de Beauregard, lie be- 
came the object of curiosity to men and women 
who, while he was Mr. Lester, a nobody, 
never noticed him sufficiently to be conscious 
of his being well or ill dressed. 

" Observe," said the Count, sotto voce^ " that 
young lady on the chesnut, to whom I have 
just bowed, with her brother beside her. She 
has taken more than one sly look at you. She 
is a Miss Newborough ; her father is a rich 
banker. Sir Jacob Newborough. I could 
understand their being proud of their money, 
but they affect pride of family. Would you 
like to be introduced to her ? She is a thirty 
thousand pounder, and a ' stimner ' for beauty, 
" Young England,'' and not more stupid 
iian the average run of young ladies. Indeed, 
you may find her rather amusing for half-an- 
hour. You are distrait, mon ami^ 

Lester was gazing in another direction, at 
the beautifol blonde who had been the object 
of his contemplation when the Count first ad- 
dressed him. 
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" Can you tell me who that lady is?" said 
Lester, in almost a faltering voice. 

The Comit followed the direction of his 
eyesw 

. " That beautiful woman on the bay horse, 
with hair like flakes of sunshine." 

" The Countess of Melford. Would you 
like to know her ?" 

'* Would I like to know her I" repeated 
Lester ; " would she like to know me ?" 

" She gives the most delightfiil soirSes^ and 
particularly affects artists, and Kterateurs. 
Attendez*^ 

And, touching his beautifiil black thorough- 
bred lightly with the spur, the Count was by 
the side of the Coimtess ere Lester could de- 
tain him. 

The blood rushed to his cheeks as he felt 
they were talking of him. He saw the lady 
raise a gold eye-glass, and scan him with easy 
assurance. Immediately afterwards the Count 
beckoned him to approach. He did so with 
the confusion of a young man who is not very 
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well dressed, and is about to be presented to 
a young, handsome, and fashionable woman 
of rank. 

" Will Lady Melford permit me the honor 
of presenting to her my intimate friend, Mr. 
Henry Lester, a man of genius, who is win- 
ning his spurs as a Kterary knight-errant, and 
determined to die a Sir Walter Scott; to 
dominate his epoch. The author of 'The 
Mysogynist.' " 

Lester was too well bred himself not to feel 
at ease in the company of really well bred 
people, no matter what conventional distinc- 
tion of rank the world might have placed be- 
tween them. He blushed at the very flatter- 
ing terms in which the Count had introduced 
him; but the winning courtesy of Lady 
Melford reassured him at once. She acknow- 
ledged his low bow with a mingled respect 
and cordiality that gratified and soothed his 
amour propre. The only fault which he had 
been able to find in this woman, while study- 
ing her previously, was a slight exaggeration 
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of iiauteur in her demeanour, which had made 
him figmcj her proud and cold-hearted, and 
conclude that though inspiring love, she would 
be slow to feel it herself. Yet, like many- 
fashionable women, whose features in repose 
convey this expression, when she spoke it 
completely disappeared. 

What a witchery dwells in the address of a 
yoimg, handsome, and accomplished woman, 
when in an amiable mood. Who can des- 
cribe beauty? If you wish to have any 
idea of the Countess of Melford, you must go 

and see her portrait, painted by T , which 

was exhibited in the Koyal Academy, and en- 
graved in the book of Beauty. Besides, I 
shall attempt a description of her in Book 
Second, for*beautifiil as she looks en amazone^ 
to see her in perfection she must be in full 
evening dress, at a ball or an opera. 

As he noted tliose luscious red lips in 
motion, and the pearls they disclosed, the 
dimples in her cheeks, the sparkle in her eye, 
the animation of her whole coimtenance, the 
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low, musical, silvery cadence of her voice, 
and that indescribable empressement of man- 
ner wHch bewtiful women exert, ^s it were, 
iinconsciously (it being tbeir nature to charm 
and enslave), poor Lester felt no more power 
within him to resist the united efiect of such 
attractions than the fascinated bird, whose 
eye has once encountered that of his terrible 
enemy. 

Lady Melford replied, in acknowledgment 
of the Count's observation : — 

^^ Then Mr. Lester and I are not exactly 
strangers, for I have read the Mysogynist. I 
saw it advertised, and was so struck by the 
title, that I felt a great curiosity to read it. I 
have to thunk you for some pleasantly be- 
guiled hours. But you are severe, Mr. Lester, 
iVery severe. Do you know, I think you are 
a pupil of Thackeray. Your satire reminded 
,me very much of his." 

Lester perceived and profited by the tact 
with which Lady Melford had turned the con- 
versation into a literary channel. 
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" I liavaheard manj people/' he said, " say 
Thackeray is too severe. I once thought so 
myself. But I confess, the more I see of the 
World, the more I incline to Juvenal's opinion, 
* Difficile est satiram non ScribereJ " 

" You need not translate, Mr. Lester," said 
the Countess, " or apologise for quoting a 
dead language before a lady ; for I am a blue 
stocking, and the author from whom you have 
just quoted is a great fevourite of mine. And 
yet you are young to be a misanthrope ; a 
mysogynist I am sure you cannot be." 

" Oh no,'' said Lester, with an impulsive 
(eagerness, that probably did more to ingra- 
tiate him with Lady Melford, than the most 
skilMly turned compliment. 

" YoTir opinions," continued the lady, " are 
extremely natural at your age. I think all 
generous minds are dissatisfied with their first 
experience of the world. It is so different 
from the world of their own creation^ I pity 
imaginative people for they must be unhappy. 
How many have mourned with Wordsworth 
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over the lost illusions of youth. Even nature 
cannot please as it did once, and they ask 
sadly, ' Where is it gone ; the glory, and the 
dream?' But as you grow older you will 
think diflFerently. You hate the world now. 
By and bye you will grow reconciled to — ^in 
time you will, perhaps, begin to like it 
again." 

'^ I can easily believe it," said Lester ear- 
nestly, " from the revolution which has taken 
place in my sentiments, even to-day." 

Lady Melford looked a little curious, but 
she did not pursue the subject. The conver- 
sation flowed into that light, agreeable channel 
which interests without tasking the mental 
powers. Lester was afterwards astonished at 
the ease and fluency with which he had 
spoken, for the perfect good nature of Lady 
Melford had made him feel at home at once. 
There was a raciness and originality in the 
conversation of Lester, clever, and well 
" posted up," in political events, an outsider 
of the fashionable world, but making no pre- 
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tensions to knowledge whicli lie did not pos- 
sess, and frankly confessing his ignorance of 
the celebrities by whom he was surrounded, 
which charmed and amused the Countess. At 
the end of half an hour, the * Coimt returned 
from a knot of young men to whom he had 
been speaking. 

" Monsieur le Comte," said Lady Melford, 
" I have found Mr. Lester better than his 
book, which cannot be said of all authors. I 

have met and often, and they either 

cannot or will not talk. Mr. Lester has pro- 
mised to come to my "at home" on Thursday. 
Under the circimastances, I know he will 
kindly excuse the shortness of the invitation. 
I presume we shall also have the pleasure of 
seeing you?" 

"Lady Melford's wishes are like royal 
commands," said the Count, bowing low. 
The Countess acknowledged the salutation of 
the two gentlemen, then touched her horse 
rather, impatiently with her whip, and 
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the spirited animal started off in a smart 
oanter. 

*^ You are fairly lamiched now," said the 
Comit to Lester, as they passed through Apsley 
House gate into Picc^^dilly; 
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CHAPTEE VIL 



VICTOR COUNT DE BEAUREGARD. 



*' The glass of fashion, and the mould of form." 

Shaksspeabe. 



It is two hours later, and the friends are 
seated in a luxurioudy furnished apartment, 
one of the Count's suite of rooms in Brook 
street, l^iese rooms were fitted up with a 
chaste el^ance which testified to the delicac}^ 
of the occupant's taste, and as the Count paid 
ten^ guineas per week, while : Xester ? paid ten 
shilMngs, the Ttespective : diflference ' of their 
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chambers may be imagined. Altbougb yet 
scarcely dark, the crimson curtains of the 
dining room were partially closed, so as to 
temper, but not altogether intercept, the cur- 
rent of air from the open window, and wax 
candles Kt up the gilded frames of a few 
valuable pictures, and one or two marble 
busts and statuettes, beautifully executed after 
the antique, and now fell ofl the poKshed ma- 
hogany of the table covered with the dessert, 
and was reflected back from the decanters and 
glasses of various sizes, shape, and color. 

We will take this opportunity to bring the 
Count more particularly before the reader. 
To a face and figure which, in his early 
youth, had been almost as faultless as 
the Antinous, and the Belvidere Apollo, 
Count Victor Ken^ Narcisse de Beaure- 
gard added that exquisite politesse which 
has been claimed as the peculiar distinc- 
tion of the old nobility of France, and to 
this privilege the Count had a prescriptive 
right ; Hs ancestors tracing their descent from 
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the time of Charlemagne. On this hereditary 
qualification, the Comit, from the vicissitudes 
of his life, had grafted a knowledge and ex- 
perience of the world, rarely found existing 
^th ancestral rank and fortune. 

Driven by the revolution of 1848, from 
that portion of his estates which had remained 
to his family after the grand revolution of 
'96, then a yoimgman of twenty-four, and an 
enthusiast for the legitimate party, he had 
emigrated to England. Unable to associate 
on equal terms with his peers, his pride would 
not permit him to descend to those shifts, so 
often resorted to by needy noblemen, who 
regild their tarnished escutcheons by a mar- 
riage with city heiresses. Eather than do 
this, the Coimt preferred, as we have already 
told the reader, burying his trouble, under an 
assumed name and a two-pair back in a 
street in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
square. 

Perhaps the recovery of his estates was a 
disadvantage to him. He possessed talents 
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wMch couli not have failed to sectire Tiim 
success, had. ins ambition been stimulated by 
the salutary sptii? of poverty^ The generality 
of men require such a spur to make them 
victorious in fighting the battle of life. But 
at ah age when bitter experience had banished 
his illusions, and taught him to despise man- 
kind, without the acquirement of sufficient 
philosophy to correct his views, he found 
himself reinstated in a sufficient portion of 
his hereditary estates in the south of France, 
to put him for ever beyond the necessity of 
industay. It was said that previous to the 
restoration of his patrimony, the Count had 
plunged into a mad career of libertinism and 
dissipation, which, in a man of his refinement 
and previous asceticism, was accounted for 
as resulting from? one of those terrible disap- 
pointments of- the aflfections, which, in men 
of his ardent temperament, make forgetfiilness 
at any sacrifice, a boon. This, probably, had 
assisted to produce that change of character in 
Victor de Beauregard, which made him now 
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prefer the r81e of a man of pleasure in Lon- 
don, to the career of ambition wMcli had 
been thrown open to him in his own comitry. 
So season after season flew by, and still the 
Count, though conscious of his own powers, 
continued to be satisfied with the whirl of 
London life, and the reputation of an arbiter 
of fashion, and a connoisseur in beauty, from 
whose judgment there was no appeal. Yet 
this man had fought and bled for his country, 
and spoke half-a-dozen different languages; 
had more than a theoretical acquaintance with 
painting and sculpture, and a knowledge of 
human nature which would have made the for- 
tune of fifty ordinary diplomatists who are en- 
trusted with England's honor and interest, 
because they happen to have titles tacked to 
their names. This man who was contented 
with a " Morning Post" celebrity, and coui- 
descended to write hand-books on etiquette, 
and decide the important question of the pro- 
per degree of thickness of bread to be eaten 
at dinner I 
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His personal appearance and address were 
eminently prepossessing. His manners had 
a fascination which, when he chose to exert 
it, made it extremely difficult for any woman 
to guard her heart successfiiUy. His height 
was about five feet nine inches, and owing to 
the excellence of his constitution, his face and 
figure shewed hardly any traces whatever of 
a fast life. His chest was broad and deep, 
his shoulders and arms well developed and 
muscular, without any superfluous flesh ; the 
waist and loins small, his hands and feet were 
rather those of a woman than a man. His 
features also were almost of feminine regu- 
larity. He would have been handsomer had 
they been more jprononcSe] this, and the 
thorough reserve which he could maintain 
over all ebullition of deep feeling, might lead 
a cursory observer into error respecting the 
strength of the Coimt's character, stem and 
unyielding as that of the Emperor himself. 
Though he was thirty-two, he did not look 
more than twenty-five, and his travels, his 
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vicissitudes, his dissipation, which would have 
aged an ordinary man, had only deepened 
the bronze of the Count's cheek, lent a greater 
significance to the dark eye, and outlined 
somewhat more decidedly the play of the 
muscles in the face. He was one of those 
well-preserved men who seem, after a certain 
age, to set time at defiance. Not a line of 
grey was discemable in his hair, moustache, 
whiskers, or beard, all luxuriant and black as 
the raven, and his teeth were even and 
white. 

There are many men to be met with in^ 
society who can vie with the Count in per- 
sonal attractions, but rare indeed was it to 
find a man so eminently handsome, who was 
likewise as noble, rich and clever, so experi- 
enced and accomplished. The consequences 
may be imagined. The Count had hitherto: 
been able to say of love, as Caesar of war — 
"I came, I* saw, I conquered." Naturally 
enough, as the result of his experiences, he- 

VOL. I. F 
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had, many years ago, abandoned all faith m 
the virtue of woman* But the Coant was a 
man of the most consmnmate tact, and knew, 
or practised most skillftilly the precept that 
language was given to conceal thought* In 
Ais consisted his greatest power. The woman 
over whom he had once established his dan- 
gerous ascendancy, firmly believed that he 
loved her less for herself than as an exponent 
of a sex which he had worsHpped and adored. 
The Count was a Frenchman, and had en^ 
grafted the politesse of the court of Louis 
XIV. on the principles of a modem man of 
gallantry. I think no more need be said to 
enable the intelligent reader to build up a 
tolerable idea of Victor Count de Beauregard. 
Lester had liked the Ck)unt for his own 
sake when he knew him in Tortoisetown, and 
never dreamed of his friend emerging from 
his chrysalis state as poor Monsieur I^ 
Cleique, teacher of languages. It was not 
wonderfrd th^ that since meeting him in a 
position, where nine men out of ten would 
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hare eut their old acquaintance, tke ready, 
unaffected greeting, the ^endship and gene- 
rosity of moh a man as the Count, not only 
won Lester's heart, but established an ascend- 
ancy ov«r him wMch silenced his judgment, 
and made the Ooimt seem, in his eyes, a sort 
of Admirable Crichton. 

" Let us drink to poor stupid old Tortoise^ 
town,^* said the Count, filling his glass a^nd 
pushing the claret to Lester. "Do people 
still manage to exist in that dreary out-o£-the- 
way comer of the world ?" 

" Yes," replied Lester, " the population is 
increasing rapidly." 

*' And the copper-smoke, I suppose, is as 
bad as ever ?" 

*^ Considerably worse, las my last accounts 
inform me, for several new fac^ries have been 
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" Do you remember Millstone Sart, the 
factory owner, insisii^g that day bA dinner, 
that the copper-smoke was raftheir heathy to 

F 2 
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take into the lungs than otherwise^ though 
it kills all the herbage exposed to its influence^ 
and the cattle who eat the grass impregnated 
with it. You must admit the absence of 
grass, and that bare bleak moimtain gives 
Tortoisetown rather a desolate appearance. 
And that facetious Doctor Fudge, who wrote 
a book to persuade the factory hands that 
copper is rather beneficial when taken into 
the limgs. Have the unwashed of Tortoise- 
town stoned him yet ? He deserves that 
little attention quite as well as the Duke of 
Wellington did when he said there should be 
no reform." 

" On the contrary : he now drives his car- 
riage and pair." 

" And the vicar, the Eeverend Josiah 
Trimwell, on whose accoimt the bishop re- 
ftised to consecrate the burial ground, because 
the parishioners would not subscribe to give 
their incimibent a carriage to drive a mile." 

" Highly popular." 

" And Mr. Tideover Thisworld, who abused 
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Voltaire, and called him an atheist, without 
ever having read a line of him ; who did not 
know at what epoch Christianity began, or 
under what Eoman emperors the founder of 
his faith was bom and died ; yet who pointed 
out to me a country church, which he gravely 
asserted was built in the year 60." 

^' He is making money rapidly, and sings 
psalms, and leads the responses in church 
louder than ever." 

" Poor old Tortoisetown !" said the Count. 
" What a pity it could not be overwhelmed 
with the ashes from the copper works some 
day, like Herculaneum and Pompeii. What 
a fine specimen it would furnish to future 
antiquaries of a provincial town in England, 
where the feudal system is still flourishing. 
No wonder you could not Kve there. Balzac 
says truly — *In a provincial town it is not 
permitted to be original. That would be, to 
have ideas, uncomprehended by others, and 
they desire equality in mind as well as equal* 
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ity in manners/ You know the FretiGli 
j)roverb— -* En province un original passe 
pour un fou/ " 

" It is true/' replied Lester, now warmed 
with wine, and speaking confidentially* " I 
grew weary of being patronized, looked down 
upon, and lindervalued by insltter-of-fact^ nar- 
row-minded people, who called me to atheist 
because I differed from them in religion, a 
socialist, a chartist, and a leveller, because I 
differed from theiil in politics, and a dreamy 
enthtisiast because I hlid sotiae perceptions of 
poetry, romance, and beauly, which they had 
not, and would not consent to place the great 
happiness of life in raking dross together for 
no gltind or noble ptn^se, but to be employed 
in enabling them to pursue petty, insignifi- 
cant, selfish^ grovelling, pleasures." 

Lest^ joined the Coimt in laughing at his 
own enthusiasm. 

" EealLy," said the latter, " I was afraid 
the memory of your wrongs had sunk too 
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deep, and that you were going to devote 
some of the inhabitants of Tortoisetown Uy the 
infernal gods/' 

" ' My curse shall be forgiveness !' " said 
Lester, quoting Byron, and pouring out 
another glass of claret. 

" My friend," said the Count, '^ in a provin- 
cial town they do not understand genius, and 
as I read somewhere the other day — '' Genius 
is like music in this respect: as many as 
are not delighted with it, are disturbed, per- 
plexed, irritated.' If another Milton or 
Shakespear could be bom in Tortoisetown, 
they would be despised until they had come 
to London and received the metropolitan 
stamp, which enables a man to pass current 
in the provinces. The people in a provincial 
town have all the faults of Londoners ; their 
selfishness withoTit Uiat vivacity which results 
from keeping up with the age. When you go 
down to a place like Tortoisetown, it is as 
well to give up reading the * Times' or ' Punch.' 
You will be happier if you do not know t^hat 
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is going on in the world. In London, one 
lives more in twenty -four hours, than in 
twenty-four days in the coimtry." 

" True," replied Lester with enthusiasm. 
" I never could write in the country as I can 
in town. There is such a thing as being too 
quiet. To compose, it is necessary to have 
the fillip of a little society, to recruit the mind 
after hours of concentration to one pursuit. 
With what delight do I return to London 
from the sea-side. There is inspiration in the 
lighted streets, and the ceaseless hum and 
roar of traffic in the crowded thoroughfares 
by day. It tells of life. It imparts impulse 
to the sluggish mind. I agree with Henri 
Beyle — ' There is no pleasure equal to living 
in a second or third floor in London or Paris, 
and writing a novel or a play.' '' 

'' I doubt whether you will repeat that so 
confidently a month hence. Pierre, coffee 
and a petit verre. Apropos, what think you 
of Lady Melford r 

Lester blushed as he murmured forth his 
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admiration, but he did not say a tythe of what 
he acttiallj felt. He had a secret ab-eadj 
from the Comit, friendly and intimate as they 
were. The Comit made no direct reply, but 
taking up a guitar, sung in a careless noncha- 
lant manner the following lines : — 

^La Beauts la plus s^y^re, 

C6de apr^ des longs tourments 
£t Tamant qui persevere, 
Est enfin rheureuz amant. 

Tout est doux, rien ne ooiite, 
Four un cceur qui veut toucher ; 

£t Teau qui tombe goutte k goutte, 
Perce les plus durs rochers.*' 

His voice was rich and clear, and the ac- 
companiment was skilfully played. As Lester 
gazed upon the handsome singer reclining on 
a sofa in an attitude of graceful abandon^ and 
recalled all the advantages of his social posi- 
tion, his personal accomplishments, his good 
fortune as V enfant cMri des dames ^ a very 
natural feeling, not of envy — ^he loved the 
Count too well to envy him — ^but of admira- 
tion and emulation took possession of his mind, 

and the aspiration after literary fame wa^ 

F 5 
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^supplanted by a longing to etijoy all llie fas- 
cinations of feshioliable society*. For the first 
time lie doubted seriously whether livitig in Sl 
garret and earning literary fani^ itete^ after 
all, the swwimum hamim A Ttilgar wish fbf a 
genius like Lester you may think, but a very 
natural one for a yoimg man of twenty-four ; 
and besides, the imagination at that age colors 
the most common-place prizes of success with 
its own beautiftd prismatic hues. The world 
does not know the romance of a young 
man's heart. 

It will be superfluous perhaps to state that 
the idea of "suicide" had been, not abandoned, 
but entirely forgotten^ in ti^e extraordinary 
imd imprecedehted turii of events, involved in 
the meeting with his old friend, the ride in 
Rotten Row^ the actual c(mtact with the 
fashionable worlds It is easy to imagine, 
though not to paint, the effect of all these in- 
cidents on the impressionable nature of Lester, 
but everything pal^d before the introduction 
|0^ and cdnversati^n Withy Lady Melfotd, and 
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more than onee lie became abstracted, even in 
the midst of his present enjojrment, as he re- 
called vividly the image of the hir aristocratic 
woman, as she leaned forward in the saddle to 
address him in her low musical voice. Some 
women are all sparkle and vivacity. Lady 
Melford was tall, and clothed with dignity as 
with a garment. 

" Bah I enough of th^e bStises," said the 
Count, throwing aside the guitar abruptly, 
after singing one of Beranger's Chansons, 

" Dans un grenier ^u^on est 'bien a Vixigt ftns,' 

" but I seem a boy again since seeing you. 
Have you written a play yet, Lester ?'* 

'' Of course I have. I began with one, as 
every Hterary aspirant does, I suppose." 

" My £avorite novelist, Balzac^ did. It was 
on the subject of Oliver Cromwell, and a com- 
plete failure. Yours is an adaptation from the 
French, I presume?'* 

« No, aa original." 

^^ Ah^ indeed I Has it been acted yet ?'' 
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" No," replied Lester, '' I have no interest. 
I could give you an amusing account of my 
attempt at manager hunting. The manager 

of the theatre has had my play now for 

two years, and has never condescended either 
to return it, or take any notice whatever of any 
of the numerous letters I have written to him 
about it. An actor told me if I had any influential 
fiiend, a nobleman or member of Parliament, 
to speak or write to the manager, my play 
would be read." 

*' Mon pauvre Lester," said the Count with 
great feeling, " you have such a friend in me. 

I know the manager of the Theatre, and 

have the enbrh to the green-room and the 
coulisses. We will go there to-night ; the 
sooner the better. I think we shall catch him 
before he leaves the Theatre. AUons done, if 
you can neglect this important engagement of 
yours." 

Then for the first time since they had 
spoken about it in the Park, the remembrance 
of this engagement recurred to Lester, and he 
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^ave a slight and almost imperceptible 
shudder. He was deeply penetrated with his 
friend's kindness, and his promptitude to do 
him service. 

*'My dear Count/' he said, "am I not 
trespassing on your time and good nature. 
Ought I to accept such obligations which I can 
never repay." 

" Chansons r said the Count, "you will 
repay me by patronizing me when you are 
in the zenith of your fame as Henry Lester 
the popular novelist, and I, Count Victor de 
Beauregard, am passi and forgotten." 

Lester's eyes moistened, for the Count spoke 
these words with significance, notwithstanding 
his inveterate gaiety. Lester alone knew the 
burthen of gratitude which the Count had 
laid upon him. He had saved his life. He 
felt a strong impulse to unbosom himself of 
his secret, but he resolved to wait for another 
opportunity. He thought tlien^ there was 
little chance of the Coimt's prophecy being 
ftilfilled. Would he, Henry Lester, ever be 
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&moii», or could that handsome fasHonable 
mail) who^ \mi&c such a worldly exterior car- 
ried so kind a heart, ever be j>assS or forgotten ? 
Both events he thought very unlikely to 
happen^ 

" Let us walk," said the Count, " it is a 
£ne night, and the air will do us good afiker 
the wine." 

The feet wa«, that though the wiiie had 
taken no effect whatever on Count de Beaure- 
gard, it was not exactly so with Lester, whose 
previous temperate life had made him pecu:- 
liarly susceptible to the influence of stimulants. 
He was in short approaching that state 
technically called " comfortablej^ and he felt 
his heart expanded, as all good men do, after 
a certain number of libations to Bacchus. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



L£S COULtSSES. 



**ty, Jy,tipbhlier, 
Thefe^i language in her eye, iier cneek, her lb, 
Naj, her foot speaks ; her Wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motion of her body.'* 

SbAKBSFBAX. 



Lis:e mo^ imaginative men in youth^ Lest^ 
was passiotiately fond of gOod acting ; when 
new to London it bad been a rage with him* 
And even ncyw he lov^ occasionally to go 
alone to the pit of the theatre, and stuirender- 
ing himself to the illusions of the mo- 
tnent, to latigh or cry, to be touched, taught 
elevated like the Aihemans of old, all those 
gloiious days wheii goyermtiXMii and the sodid 
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structure, and national taste, all combined to 
permit the theatre to fulfil its highest duty — 
that of teaching the people. Would that these 
glorious days could return, when genius and 
religion were united to a great end, not hating, 
despising, fearing, thwarting each other as 
now. 

Were I an influential member of Parlia- 
ment, or wealthy Duke owning half a county, 
in short, did I possess the necessary weight in 
society, I would devote my best energies to 
bring back those palmy days. I would make a 
National Theatre the instrument of civilizing 
the people of England. I would have free 
theatres in every provincial town of any im- 
portance, in which the writers of great na- 
tional and moral dramas should be crowned, 
as were Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in 
ancient Athens. 

It is the fashion to abuse and sneer at the 
present state of theatrical spectacles. But I 
ask, whose fault is it, if our theatres do not 
perform the function of education, by which 
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I mean moral and intellectual refinement as 
well as practical knowledge ? Whose fault is 
it that stage representation has sunk so low as 
in many instances to aim merely to amuse ; 
that the novel has usurped with our middle 
class population the important place which 
the play occupied with our ancestors. Even, 
as it is, we owe much to managers ; we have 
the dramatic power both in authors and actors. 
Some of a man's finest thoughts may come to 
him in a theatre even now. To what causes 
are we to attribute the revolution of the na- 
tional taste in this respect if not to short- 
comings in ourtaste, our social habits, our 
political institutions,our fashionably late dinner 
hours, the unjust limitations of censorship 
which gag the dramatic author ; the hue and 
cry raised by the narrow-minded among the 
clergy, who, while converting the church into 
a stage by thtdr mununery, rail against the- 
atrical performances, on the principle, I pre- 
smne, that two of a trade nev^r agree. It is 
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sigmfioant tbat the word fix)m wHch pulpit 
has been derived, the Latin word pul;pitum, 
means a stage 

Some of Lest^'s sublimest thonghts had 
eome to him in the theatre, and he had never 
been particularly desirous to go behind the 
scenes, fearful le»t he should divest the mimic 
world of all its illusions. To-night then, for 
the first time, h& accompanied the Coimt into 
that mysterious region, which is to the fest 
youth of London, and to many others beside, 
the summit of human wishes, desired beyond 
wi^om, ^ »a nnae^tand^. Ho. 
often had he gone to this stage door and 
«ot^ht in rain for j|n interview with the 
manager. Hardly, indeed, would the sulky 
janitor deign to send in his card to one of the 
actors, his acquaintance. Now the man stood 
hat in hand before the Count, who had the 
Bntrke to the green-room, and whose money 
had often greased the 5palm of this free-bom 
and independent Briton — and bowed respect- 
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ftilly to Lester^ who Was hanging on the 
Ootuit's arm. To the question if the manager 
Were engaged, the porter replied : 

" He will see you, feir^ of course* William, 
shew the gentlemen to the green-room/' 

Lester's idea of that " terra incogrdta'^ which 
lies behind the scenes, had been about as Cor- 
rect fti& those of people in general, who paint 
from fancy and not experience, H^ was n ^ 
busily emplojfed in taking mental notes of all 
the singular and novel sights which arrested 
his attention, such as the running backwards 
and forwards of call-boys, the men wh6 
tninistered to the extraordinary demands for 
pots of beer, the scene-shift^^, carpenters, 
Supernumeraries, and nondescripts of all kinds 
in the most shabby apparel, wanted to 
play subordinate parts ; the occasional recog- 
nition of the plastered familiar faces of actors 
and actresses, 2^ they -appeared at the slips, or 
going to, and coming from their dressing-- 
rooms, talking about their own affairs in 
voices whose tones were only associated in 
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Lester's mind with the utterance of dramatic 
readings. The dialogue and business of the 
stage going on by performers, of whom only 
occasional glimpses could be seen ; the occa- 
sional bursts from the orchestra ; the unex- 
pected and now unmeaning applause of the 
audience ; the immense dirty rolls of canvass ; 
the scenes so eflfective from a distance so 
hideous viewed close at hand ; the height of 
the theatre ; the rows of lamps attached to the 
wings ; the draughts of air from every quarter ; 
the strange and comfortless appearance of all 
the accessories, properties, machinery, &c., 
which seen from the house formed so snug a 
chamber, so gorgeous a city, or so unexcep- 
tionable a forest; all this assemblage of 
things so ridiculous, sad, mean, frightful, and 
astonishing, for which he had been so utterly 
imprepared, produced a powerful eflFect on the 
mind of Lester, and were amply sufficient to 
destroy any illusions h-e had entertained of the 
pleasantness of an actor's life. 

" Last scene up, sir, the manager will be 
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here directly/' said the man, toucliing his 
hat. 

"Bien/' said the Count giving him a 
dovjceuT^ " I can find my way to his dressing- 
room. We will wait here/' he added to 
Lester, " as you seem interested. I presume 
this is your first visit to the coulisses. Ecoutez I 
that is the manager's voice. Hear him rant- 
ing his part; he is getting up the climax. 
He will soon be oflf." 

Almost immediately after, the manager, in 
the costume of Dandy Dinmont, rushed past 
them too rapidly to be stopped. 

The Count led the way in pursuit, and go- 
ing up a little winding stair, knocked at a 
small door. 

" Come in," cried a voice, and in a second 
they stood in the presence of the great man. 

Physically, he was small, and the tradi- 
tional stage costume for Dandy Dinmont, con- 
sisting of a coat with an immense number of 
capes, a red vest and top boots, with a heavy 
riding whip, did not add dignity to his appear- 
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ance. He was. moreover engaged in ^e ^ 
of pouring out a glass of wine, but had Letter 
suddenly entered the presence of the great 
Mogul, he could not have regarded hkft with 
more awe, than he did the pleasant little ma» 
who now stepped forward to welcome his two 
visitors. The Count shook haiads wilit tiie 
manager and introduced Lester. 

*^ A thousaa^d pardons if we intrude, my 
dear /' said the Count* 

"Pray be seated, gentlemeaai," said the 
manager. ^^ I have finished for the mgk% and 
am quite at your service." 

^^ Well, Ihen, to eome to the point at once, 
for I know that you never stay a moment 
longer in the theatre than you can help, Mr. 
Lester, my particular M«id, in&rms me you 
have had his play for two years." 

The manager grinned most politely w he 
replied : — 

" I am sorry to say I have had some by m;© 
much longer than that. Why I have a whpie 
room-fdfl bought «nd paid for; Imt wh«a I 
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can bring them out I know no more than I do 
who will be on the throne of France this time 
next year. But why did not Mr, Lester 
mention your name ?" 

Here the applause of the house became 
so vociferous, and the calls for ^ Dandy Din- 
mont/' so deafening, that the manage was 
obliged to cut short the interview, and return 
to the stage« 

" You see how it is," he said, "I must show 
myself or they'll have the house down^ I 
can only say that Mr, Lester's play shall be 
read at once ;" here he made a note of the 
title, with Lester's name and address, ^^ and 
an answer returned within a week. I hope 
that will suit your friend. Monsieur 1^ 
Comte." 

*^ Amply 4»ijBBLcient, my dear '— — ," said 
the Count. ^*I know you will not fail 
him." 

And so they withdrew, Lester projecting 
himself into the fiiture, seeing himself already 
a successM dramatist, and debating with 
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himself whether, on the night of his triumph^ 
he should address the audience when called 
before the curtain, or simply walk across the 
stage, or content himself with bowing from a 
stage box. 

He was not, however, destined to leave the 
theatre without an adventure. The hlas6 
Count, to whom these scenes had long lost 
any charm on their own account, felt a piquant 
relish to-night in observing the interest they 
excited in a neophyte. The new piece was 
just about to begin — ^an extravaganza — called 
^' The Sylph of the Prairies," a melange of 
melodrama, spectacle, and ballet, and the 
principal dancer was standing at the wings 
ready to bound on to the stage. 

s 

Madlle. Kosalie Bellefleur, had originally 
made her d6hut under her real name of Smith, 
but had found it absolutely necessary to her 
success to assume the foreign sobriquet. She 
possessed physical beauty of an uncommon 
order. The contour of her face indicated a 
considerable mixture of Hebrew blood. The 
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raven's wing was not blacker than her hair, 
which was luxuriant and rather coarse, but 
with a becoming natural curl. The strongly- 
defined eye-brows, and long eyelashes formed 
a marked contrast with the delicate white and 
red of her complexion, heightened as it was 
by the application of powder and rouge. But 
the fullness of the face, the pearly white teeth, 
the liquid lustre of those black eyes, showed 
that this woman was young and beautiful, and 
stood in no need of these artificial aids, save 
in compliance with the usage of the stage. 
The gauze dress, the short jupon^ made a 
lavish display of her lithe and supple figure ; 
the rounded limbs, draped in flesh-Qoloured 
silk, displayed a fullness about the gastrocne- 
mius muscle, vulgarly called the calf of the 
leg, which might have displeased a fastidious 
connoisseur, although the ancle was perfec- 
tion. 

With such personal channs, it would, have 
been unreasonable to expect a corresponding 
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completeness of mental accomplishment, and lie 
who had looked for this would decidedly be dis- 
appointed. Mademoiselle 'RosBliews.Bjptquante^ 
good-natured, vivacious, and nothing more. 
Her education had been very deficient, and 
though, during a season at Paris, and by 
forced application, she had managed to speak 
French with a tolerable accent and fluency, 
she could neither speak it nor write it gram- 
matically. As for English, which she had 
never studied at all, she spoke it badly and 
wrote it disgracefully. In short, as far as 
general information went. Mademoiselle Ko- 
salie was a type of the proverb, '' Bite comme 
une danseuse^^^ though where her own private 
interests were concerned, she could be sharp 
enough. 

Lester, whose imagination, naturally ar- 
dent, had been excited by wine, and who was 
as yet too new to the coulisses to regard a 
beauljfiil actress without awe, was astonished 
to see this bewitching creature seize the Count 
by the arm, and to hear her address him in 
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Frencli familiarly by his Christian name, 
using the second person singular. The Count 
replied in the same free and easy manner, and 
then introduced Lester. 

" You should not associate with such hand- 
some, and such young friends, Victor," said 
the syren. " But you are so conceited. You 
think it impossible to be eclipsed.'' 

" Mr. Lester is more than handsome, Ko- 
salie. He is going to be one of the first 
authors of the day. If he condescended to 
turn his attention to journalism, and speak 
fetvourably of you in the Sylph of the Prairies, 
he could make your fortune by an article in 
one of the Sunday papers." 

Every actress has one lover, for whom she 
would willingly ruin all the rest. This lover 
i«, strange to say, although inflexible and in- 
exorable, never jilted. He is the only one 
who excites in her real emotions. For him 
she rises at ten, dines at three, and goes to 
bed at midnight ; for him, who murmurs if 

she be not pretty, scolds if she be not perfect, 
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hisses if Bhe slugs false, or dances badly. Yet, 
in spite of all this ungracious beliaviour, it is 
for this lover, whenever he deigns to applaud, 
that she preserves her most graceful courtsey, 
and her most winnmg snule. This lover is— 
The PubUc ! 

Women like Kosalie, whose life is generally 
fast, know too well the value of time to lose 
too much of it in "falling in love,'' that pro- 
cess made so tedious by the laws and etiquette 
of polite society. She had not leisure to devote 
to the progress of '' crystallization," so ingeni- 
ously defined by Henry Beyle, in his PhysiO' 
logie de F amour. Nor was she at all puncti- 
lious on another point generally insisted on by 
the world, viz. : that the first advances should 
Gome fi'om the gentleman. With Eosalie to 
fell desperately in love, and to make her pas- 
sion known to its object, were two things 
almost as intimately connected as the flash (rf 
lightning and the thunder. In this respect 
Rosalie was unconsciously returning to first 
principles, and reducing love to its primitive 
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position in the infancy of civilization, when 
there can be little doubt women did not aflfect 
to hang back, and wait to be sought, but 
courted the men directly, and not indirectly 
as now. Doubtless, our present system is 
most suitable to our existing habits and cus- 
toms. When we return to primitive simplicity 
in other things, it wUl be time to return to 
primitive modes of courtship. 

Rosalie had really been struck by Lester's 
appearance, and the Count's information 
fanned the flame of admiration for the 
handsome young man. Eosalie cared very 
little about literature for its own sake, but she 
saw the importance of securing a lover who 
might be so usefiil in furthering the success o 
her professional career. She had a double 
incentive to captivate Lester — love and 
interest. 

Lester felt the colour mounting in his 
cheeks at the searching and expressive gaze 
of Eosalie's large lustrous black eyes. No 
modest man can support such a look from a 
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womaii SO beautiful as Eosalie really was^ 
despite her lack of refinement. His eyes 
sought the ground, and Eosalie felt that she 
had already conquered. 

'^Allons^^^ said the Count, "you have no 
time to fall in love with Mr. Lester now, 
Eosalie. But he is an aspirant for dramatic 
honors. When his piece is accepted and 
played there will be plenty of opportunity. 
Now for your jpas seuL You've not a moment 
to lose." 

It was as the Count said. The corps of 
ballet girls, with their balustrade legs and 
thick ancles, had now retired to the back of 
the stage ; Mademoiselle Eosalie bounded 
on, and was soon calling down raptures of 
applause by those ingenious processes of twirl- 
ing on the points of her toes, pirouetting in 
succession an amazing number of times, and 
finally standing with one leg elevated as high 
in the air, and her body as much off the centre 
of gravity, as possible, these being the stereo- 
typed movements and attitudes which dramatic 
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usage has established as the poetry of motion, 
and the acme of grace. 

The unsophisticated Lester could hardly 
recognise her as the same woman who had the 
moment before been talking so gaily with the 
Coimt, and bending such languishing glances 
on himself. When, after a succession of 
curtseys, and pressings of her hands to her 
heart, and lavish displays of her white teeth, 
all which pantomime was intended to convey 
her wild delight at having pleased the audi- 
ence, Eosalie came back, flushed and panting, 
and her voluptuous bosom heaving with her 
exertions, a perfect storm of applause fol- 
lowed. 

" Upon my word, Rosalie," said the Count 
*' your claqueurs must be hard-fisted and con- 
scientious men. You must pay well, too, for 
such a row." 

" Fi done, Victor, tu es tres m^chant," said 
Eosalie, pouting, " I am sure, Mr. Lester, you 
are too gallant to say such horrid things." 

Lester hastened to assure Eosalie that he 
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knew the applause to be genuine, as, indeed, 
the repeated encores testified. 

" Are you going to gratify your admirers 
by a second edition, Eosalie ? That old gen- 
tleman in the stage box will certainly break a 
blood vessel if you don't." . 

Eosalie threw one of her bewitching glances 
at Lester, as she said : — 

" If your friend asks me to repeat it, I will, 
Victor." 

' " Oh, do !" said Lester, impulsively, for he 
had been charmed with the pas seul^ but he 
checked himself and added, '' No, it is cruel ; 
you are fatigued." 

Eosalie took Lester's hand, and pressed it as 
she said, " I would dance till I dropped to please 
you," and once more she was on the stage. 
She danced with even more spirit this time 
than at first. The applause was enthusiastic, 
and she returned with several bouquets. Lester 
noticed that the largest had been thrown by 
the old gentleman, with a bald head, in the 
tstage-box. 
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" All paid for by the management — ^Eh, 
Rosalie?" 

To this last tamit, Eosalie deigned no other 
reply than a shrug of her magnificent shoul- 
ders. Turning to Lester, she said, " You 
think I care for these things. Well, I would 
rather have a single flower given to Eosalie, 
the woman! by a man I loved — ^by you 
for instance," — she added, taking Lester's 
hand and kissing it. 

" Bravo, Rosalie, we are getting poeticaL 
Love is making us eloquent." 

^ He sneers at everything," said Rosalie, 
making a threatening gesture at the Count. 
" You are too kind, I am sure, to make fim of 
the poor dancer." 

" Cunning Rosalie I" Her female tact had 
already enabled her to discover Lester's weak 
side. Lester had been so unused lately to female 
society, and this act of the initiative on the 
part of the lady, had so taken him by surprise, 
that he could only blush, and murmux some^ 
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tiling unintelligible in reply. Eosalie noticed 
liis confusion, and augured welL of it. Child 
as she was to Lester, in mind and education, 
in everything relating to love, he was a child 
to her. She saw he was quite unhackneyed 
in gallantry, and knew very well that it would 
be lost time, trying to make any impression on 
the Count. 

" Monsieur le Comte de Beauregard, " 
said Eosalie, addressing the Count with an 
affectation of great respect, which formed an 
amusing contrast to the twinkle of her mis- 
chievous black eyes, and the smile lurking 
about her mouth. 

'' Now I know you have a favor to ask, you 
are so civil.'' 

*' Well ; I have, dear Coimt. I want you 
and Mr. Lester to come and sup with me to- 
night. I have my carriage waiting." 

'' Your carriage I Who sujffers now, Eo- 
salie ? Whom do you honor with the charge 
of providing you with the vulgar medium of 
traffic — ' tin ?' But I need'nt ask. I know 
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it was the bald-headed man in the stage-box, 
who was so rampant in his applause." 

'' Victor," said Eosalie, with a graceful 
gesture of defiance, "you are getting posi- 
tively intolerable. Dear Mr. Lester, don't 
mind his ' chaflF.' Are we girls to have no 
fidends ? People always think the worst of 
us. What if Mr. Watkins has a platonic at- 
tachment for me ?" 

" Oh, Oh !" interrupted the Count, " c'est 
un peu trop fort, Eosalie. A platonic admirer 
who makes you an allowance, and puts a car- 
riage at your disposal !" 

" Well, it's only twenty pounds a month, 
and a brougham with one horse : a one-horse 
killer, as Lord Loosefish calls it." . 

" You forget the apartments in Wobum 
square. Be just, Eosalie." 

" Well, and the apartments. One doesn't 
love old men for that." 

" I believe you, Eosalie ; one doesn't love 
old men at any price," 
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" Well if I did sell myself, I'd rather sell 
myself to a yoimg than to an old man," 

" Eight again/' said the Comit " You 
Are making rapid advances in yom* education, 
Eosalie. You join philosophy to eloquence." 

" Infidel/' said Eosalie, " I tell you again 
it is only friendship. You may laugh, and 
say, ^oh, oh!' as much as you like. I con- 
sider old Watkins in the light of a parent--^ 
I always call him papa, and I accepted his 
protection merely to get rid of die young 
men who are always plaguing me. If you 
only knew how I have been teased by Comet 
Newborough, of the Light Dragoons, and 
Captain Canister, of the Heavies, you would 
not wonder at anything; and there's Lord 
Loosefish, the other day, sent me a valuable 
diamond ring, which I sent him back. He is 
not particularly yoimg, to be sure, though he 
thinks he is. I hate him I" 

" Seriously, Eosalie^ "said the Count, " Mr. 
Lester and I have only met to-night after 
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years of separati<!)n, so we must postpone the 
pleasure of supping with you to another oc- 
casion." 

*' It's very unkind of you, and you are very 
disobliging/' said Eosalie, with a pout, while 
she 6noe more took Lester's hand in her own 
humid palm, and then carried it to her lips. 
She wanted to kiss him, but there was a dig- 
nity about Lester's appearance which forbade 
that liboiy yet. 

" And your papa !" said the Count. 

" Oh never mind him. I'll find some ex- 
cuse to get him out of the way." 

'' You are a dutiftd daughter." 

Eosalie, however, persisted till she had 
obtained a promise from the Count and Les- 
ter to sup with her one day that week. She 
took Lester's card and said she would write 
and name the evening. 

" And now," said the Count, when they 
were once more in the street, " what say you 
to a game of biUiards, to wind up ?" 

Lester assented of course, liiough his ideas 
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were in such a whirl, from the strange succes- 
sion of events, that he confessed himself ut- 
terly imable to play. 

" Very well, you can look on and back my 
luck," said the Count, " for I feel as if I could 
carry all before me to-night." Lester did so, 
and his friend was as good as his word. The 
scenes which had so unfitted Lester for any- 
thing but a spectator, had, as may be sup- 
posed, produced no effect whatever on the 
Coimt's nerves. He played a dashing game, 
handling his cue with the utmost apparent 
indifference, but with such skill as to attract 
a crowd of admiring connoisseurs, and cause 
money to change hands rapidly. 

At the end of two hours, he had defeated 
the best players in the saloon, and no one 
would accept his challenge. He came up to 
Lester with his usual self-possessed manner. 

" My dear Lester, this work has given me 
an appetite. What say you to a kidney or 
some lobster salad and champagne pimch. 
What are your winnings?" Lester, to his 
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utter astonishment on settling, found that he 
had won fifty pounds. The Count had won 
a hundred and twenty, 

Lester had made more money by betting at 
billiards in two hours, than by literature in a 
year. He fairly embraced the Count when 
they had reached the street. The yellow 
metal has its charms for all men. " My dear 
de Beauregard, you are my good angel !" 
So Lester, at that moment, really believed. 

They supped at Verrey's in a private room, 
and in all the confidence of the hour and cir- 
cumstances, Lester could no longer contain 
the fullness of his feelings. He confessed 
everything. The Count appeared much 
shocked, but made no effort to interrupt 
Lester, who thus concluded his revelations. 

'' Yes, de Beauregard, you little know how 
greatly you are my preserver, or from what 
you rescued me. I cannot express my grati- 
tude now as I would wish. My brain is in a 
whirl with the events of the day. It seems 
as if this morning were a great way off — c!i, 
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years and years away. To ordinary people, 
I should only appear mad or wicked. You 
know the world, and will judge me less 
harshly. You have been poor and friendless, 
and although you did not succumb in the 
hour of trial as I did, it was because your 
mind is naturally stronger and more evenly 
balanced. You know, however, you can 
sympathise with that strong reaction to which 
the creative mind is especially subject ; which 
makes us, after all our highest flights of hope, 
our strongest confidence in ourselves, collapse 
all at once into weakness and despair; even 
as the soaring eagle, suddenly wounded, falls 
bruised and bleeding, and flaps the ea;rth 
with his helpless pinions. Such is genius when 
brought abruptly out of that ethereal at- 
mosphere of the illusory and the ideal, in 
which alone it can breathe and live, into 
contact with the stem, matter-of-fact, prosaic, 
uncompromising world. It droops, sickens, 
and dies. 

" I do not defend my conduct. When my 
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mind is calmer, I know I ghall bitterly repent 
of it. My conscience tells me I was wrong. 
But I think it has extenuating circumstances. 
Let these unforgiving moralists, who never 
grow tired of life themselves, pass through 
my experience, that's all. Perhaps then they 
would not have acted diflferently. Perhaps 
then they would not have the courage they 
lavish for others. This morning— Heaven is 
my witness — I stood alone and friendless 
in this mighty city ; a heavy pecuniary 
obligation pressing on me, and no means of 
discharging it. I have acquaintance, it is 
true — ^friends, as they are called by courtesy. 
They live in fine houses ; they observe all the 
amenities and duties of society ; they go regu- 
larly to church, and give to public charities. 
In short, they are good people, as the world 
goes. And they ask me to their evening par- 
ties, and give me a dinner now and then, but 
there is no real, frank communion between 
the intervals of these stated visits. I might 
die of want, and be buried by the parish for 
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all they would know. Of course I am aware 
it must be so. I don't complain. What are 
my distresses to them ? They have their own 
troubles. How could I have applied to them 
for assistance ? But, oh ! it was hard for a 
nature like mine to live on without sympathy 
or fidendship. To know that even if the pre- 
sent difficulty had been" removed, the future 
was still the same black, cheerless, terrible, 
hopeless — " 

Lester buried his face in his hands and 
sobbed. The experiences of this eventful day 
had been too much for him. His hand was 
fast locked in that of the Count. For some 
time, both were silent. At last the Count 
said — 

" Henry Lester, my old fidend, I thank you 
for this confidence. Imagine that you have 
been soliloquizing aloud. You take me out of 
the cold conventional world, in which I live, 
when you speak like this. I imderstand it 
all. I am not a genius as you are, but when 
I was struggling to make a living by teaching 
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and literature, I felt, oh I so bitterly, those 
vicissitudes of hope and despair to which you 
allude. I remember an occurrence which 
ftJly embodied this fatal characteristic in the 
temperament of genius. I had a friend, an 
artist ; he was young and handsome. He 
lived au cinqui^me at Paris. The last night 
I ever saw him alive, he was sitting on his 
bed, with all his sketches about him, speaking 
eloquently of his future hopes. The next 
morning, apr^s avoir rev6 de la gloire, he was 
dead by his own hand/' The Count passed 
his hand hastily across his eyes, and then 
continued in a joyous tone — " But with you, 
dear Lester, all this is over. You have a 
bright and glorious future before you. ' Hsec 
olim meminisse juvabit.' " 

That night Lester swore that he never 
could or would forget the obligations under 
which his friend Victor de Beauregard had laid 
him. Little did he then think imder what 
fatal circumstances this oath would be recalled 
to mind. 
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Who could have recognized in that mad- 
cap, dancing along the streets between three 
and four in the morning, singing airs from 
operas, quoting Shakespear and Byron aloud, 
the same Henry Lester who, exactly twenty- 
four hours previously, had left his room with 
the intention of dying by his own hand. Into 
that brief space of twenty-four hours what 
lingular changes of circumstances and con- 
trasts of feeling had been concentrated. He 
had lived more, gained more experience of 
life and of his own heart, than in the whole 
of his previous existence. How singularly 
had the gipsey's prophecy been fulfilled. He 
had met a friend. He had made the ac- 
quaintance of two women, one fair, the other 
dark, and not more opposite in their com- 
plexions and styles of beauty than in rank 
and mind« He had risen that morning in the 
last stage of despair, he lay down indulging 
in the brightest illusions of hope and imagina- 
tion. 

He should have been on his knees, praying 
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to be forgiven for the great crime of self-des- 
truction, of whicli he had been guilty in in- 
tention. Yes, he should have been — ^but I 
am describing a man, not as he ought to be, 
but as he is. 

Lester was too happy to sleep for a long 
time, for his mind was very active, notwith- 
standing the wine which he had drunk. When 
at length slumber did steal over his senses, 
his dreams reflected a strange phantasmagoria 
of " The adventures of a day*^ 
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BOOK SECOND. 



THE WORLD AND ITS TEMPTATIONS. 

** In the great world — ^which being interpreted, 
Meaneth the west or worst end of a citj ; 
And about twice two thousand people, bred 

By no means to be very wise or witly. 
But to sit up, while others lie in bed. 
And look down on the universe with pity." 

Btron. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE TOILET. 



•• Do you consider it nothing on entering a ball room to look 
at every man superciliously, and to despise the greatest genius 
who wears a badly tied cravat or ill-fitting vest.'' — ^Bajlzac. 

The eventful evening had arrived when Henry- 
Lester was to make his d^but in fashionable 
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society, and thenceforth to become separated 
from the TToXXoc. Hitherto he had only been 
the son of a gentleman, only a man refined 
by education, and with a purpose and a wor- 
thy ambition in life, (for I hold with Dr. 
Johnson, that literary men are the glory of a 
nation). He was now to awake to the grand 
and startling fact that all his past life had 
been a dream, a delusion ; that he had not 
lived, that he had only existed, vegetated. 
He had been in reality, nobody ! From to- 
night will commence the privilege of writing 
his name in certain visiting books, which will, 
m a worldly sense, regenerate and make him 
somebody ! 

He was a man, it is true, but Carlyle has 
shewn, in his " Sartor Resartus,'' the little 
value of a mere man. He possessed genius. 
Bah ! he was poor and unfashionable ; he was 
not in society. The silliest coquette in May 
Fair would have turned from the ^^ fine things" 
said by this obscure man of genius, to listen 
to the vapid nothings drawled out by Lord 
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Loosefish, who, although a rou6, was at least 
a gentleman by birth ; that is, was heir to a 
park, bequeathed to his ancestors, originally 
stolen by a successful Norman freebooter; 
and the manmia of the most savage virtue 
would have preferred Lord Loosefish for a 
son-in-law. Quite right too. I believe with 
Candide that this is the best of all possible 
worlds, but it must be confessed it has some 
strange prejudices. That for instance in favor 
of '' blood." I once heard a lady say '^ What 
a pity so handsome and well-bred a young 
man should have only puddle in his veins.'' 
Yet this woman— I mean this 'Uady," for tha 
word " woman" is too beautiftil to be lightly 
applied to feminine humanity — professed 
Christianity, and aflFected to believe the doc- 
trine that all men and women are brothers 
and sisters, and shall, one day, stand equal 
before their Maker. 

Pretty prejudice, by which titled mediocrity 
so frequently rides rough-shod over talent and 
irirtue, and takes its pick and choice of every- 
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thing worth having, pushing aside living 
merit through dead ancestors I What is it to 
have a father or a grandfather ? Believe me, 
that is nothing. You must either be of old 
fitmily, which means dating back from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, (which few of our titled 
nobility can do), or else be a rich Earl or 
Duke, if you can only date from Charles 11.^ 
and the least said about the founder of your 
family the better. But what is a descent from 
the time of the conquest, a matter of some 
eight hundred years ago. According to the 
church, which understands these things quite 
as well as she does the wants and wishes of 
the people of England, the world is exactly 
six thousand and some odd years old. Ac- 
cording to Geology, millions or myriads of 
years, and according to Doctor Cumming, in 
its dotage and tottering to its fall ; accord- 
ing to others, a young infant just beginning its 
career. Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree ? For my own part I find it difficult to 
believe in the six-thousand-year theory, nor do 
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zxXt'v'X'. tt* 47*. I *b:xiLi aix be js all 
■wirh Ti-^vliic aaT iawi^tir £r«)iB die em of Ae 
f'fx^\fi^%, y >chiri^ bfH ibe whole aix diov- 
•ATirl v*^r^ would *an«r^r ne: and if Ae 
\\.HnV\^ College wixd'l not oblige me in 
tkix Tfr-qptcfX, I wonld at leain insist upon going 
Wrk to tlife bnilcling o#* the Tower of BabeL 

From thw eventfal evening then, some 
thou-^anrL) of p^^ople who, fitMn the eonsdlatuHi 
of Mtc'utty^ j>o««i33 the privilege of living 
InxurioiiMly, faring sumptuouslv, and, in short, 
iTijoyiiig every material blessing at the ex- 
]U'.uHfi of others, and who modestly call 
i\u^Ulni']vi^H (j(H)d society^ (an assumption which 
li/vrdly Hciuarcs with the scripture test, relative 
to tin? |jr()l)able damnation of rich people), 
will (Irign to recognise Lester's existence, 

I oCU'ii think that this "good society," into 
whirh W() uro all of us striving to get, con- 
tiiitiM [KMJplo wlio live very dull lives, and are 
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toore to be pitied than envied. Why should 
worldly ambition be the normal state of 
man, I tt onder ? Are successful people really 
happi^ when they have arrived at the summit 
of their respective professional altitudes ? It 
may seem strange, but I often pily successful 
people who can get no further — ^these modem 
Alexanders who have no more worlds to 
conquOT, and when " excelsior'^ can no longer 
be their mK)ttow — The bishop who has just 
been reluctantly compelled to pronounce the 
^^ nolo episcopari,'' which condemns him, un- 
fortunate victim of circumstances that he is, 
to accept a seat in the House of Loards, and 
vote for European wars and Indian massacres ; 
a palace, with fire thousand a year, besides 
perquisites and pickings, which generally sweU 
his right reverend rent-roll to nearly twiee 
the araoimt it appears on paper 1 The newly-» 
appoiated field^marshal, whose digiity for*^ 
bad» him to> expose himself ta dofig^r,. amd who 
is, therefore, forced to assuagehismartial aardeoff 
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as best lie may, by devising a new kind of 
shako, and reviewing troops in Wormwood 
Scrubs. The Lord Chancellor, the peer, the 
statesman, the admiral of the red, the 
Pope, who has just felt the weight of the 
triple crown, and snuffed the fumes of the 
incense, with the chaunt of '' Tu es Petrus'' 
ringing in his ears, while the salute from the 
cannon of St. Angelo, repeated from all the 
fortified towns along the Mediterranean coast, 
announces that the inheritance of the poor 
fisherman of Galilee has passed to another 
successor. 

For such individuals, there can only be one 
more step in promotion, and that lies in ano- 
ther world. Alas what a terrible disappoint- 
ment it will be, should they discover, when 
too late, that they have been on the wrong 
track, that the ladder which they have been 
ascending all their mortal lives, is not like 
that which Jacob saw in his dream ; that it 
has no connection whatever with Heaven; so 
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that when the time comes for them to step oflf 
the last roimd, instead of soaring upwards, 
they fall — dovm^ dovm^ down ! 



Owing to the exertions of a west-end tailor, 
it was extremely difl&cult to recognise in the 
feshionably dressed yoimg man, who presented 
himself in the Count's apartments in Brook 
street, the Henry Lester at first introduced to 
our readers. The Count interrupted his own 
elaborate toilet to congratulate Lester on 
the metamorphosis he had undergone, and 
then proceeded to examine every point of his 
costume with a cool deliberate scrutiny, which 
both astonished and amused Lester. At length 
the oracle spoke. 

"Well, Count, shall I do?" said Lester, 
who was growing almost uncomfortable imder 
this protracted inspection. 

" My dear Lester," said the Count, " I am 
more than satisfied; I am delighted. You 
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surpass my highest expectations* From a 
grub, you have become a butterfly. Every- 
thing is well as far as the artists are con** 
cemed. The man who made these continua- 
tions, probably sighed as they left his hands, 
with the same feeling of pride as the artist 
experiences when he puts the finishing touches 
to a picture. You are bien chadssi6, bien 
gant^ ; your chemises are of the finert quality 
and fit superbly. Your blanchisseiise has 
evidently her soul in her mtStier* That white 
gilet fits to a hair's breadth and relieves your 
dark complexion* Those plain gold studs are 
infinitely more du bon ton than any elaborate 
bijouterie. There is only one thing in which 
you have completely fiiiled----your cravat." 
" And yet I took a great deal of pains." 
^' I have no doubt of that, but you have 
worked on wrong principles. Pierre, des 
cravates." 

Lester was not more astonished at the 
lavish display of cravats, which this order of 
the Count produced, than at the species of 
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magic by which his friend achieved in a few 
minutes^ a tie, of whose great superiority over 
his own attempt, the first glance at the toil^ 
mirror convinced him ; but of executing it him^ 
self he felt as incapable as of reading Tupper's 
Proverbial Philosophy without yawning. 

" like many other things which can be 
done," said the Count, " the art of tying a 
cravat cannot be explained. I have known 
men who practised it their whole lifetime 
without success. Perfectly to tie a cravat, 
requires the intuition of genius* The poet 
cannot give you the recipe for making a poem, 
nor the artist for painting a picture. Ndther 
in ^fect does the art of tying a cravat suffer 
itself to be explained. You must essay again 
and again, and perhaps some day the secret 
will dawn upon you, as that of gravitation 
did on Newton, or the motion of the earth on 
Galileo.'' 

While the Count was speaking, he was 
lounging or lymg almost at frdl length on an 
easy chair^ while the valet was carefrilly 
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operating on his feet with scented soap. All 
the minutiae of the toilette, to which so much 
importance seemed to be attached, not a little 
impressed Lester's unsophisticated mind. 

"Pray, Count,'' he said, "when do you 
think your toilet will be finished. At the rate 
you are proceeding it will take an hour — " 

" Say two hours and a-half and you will be 
nearer the mark. Suppose I read your coun- 
tenance. Are you not at this moment wonder-; 
ing that a man at my age — thirty-two — ^who 
has seen so much of life, and is capable of 
something better than making the fortune of 
a tailor, or the ambition of a leader of ton, 
should spend so much time on a matter appar- 
ently so trivial as dress, that is, so much more 
time than appears necessary, in making myself 
a coxcomb ?" 

" Well, I was thinking so," replied Lester. 

" Eh, bien," replied the Count, " I might 
use the argumentum ad hominem^ by telling 
you to look in the glass and pluck the beam 
out of thine own eye first ; but, as the question 
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involves a principle on wMch your future suc- 
cess in fasHonable life will mainly depend, I 
will endeavour to remove all cause of wonder 
— ^more gently, Pierre." 

" You are going to-night," continued the 
Count, " for the first time, into the society of 
people who, as the world has it, are your su- 
periors ; whom, in reality, you will find in 
many instances your inferiors in intellect, edu- 
cation, and good breeding. Your great histo- 
rian. Gibbon, has told us that ' the majority of 
princes, if they were stripped of their purple, 
and cast naked into the world, would imme- 
diately sink to the lowest rank of society, 
without a hope of emerging from their obscu- 
rity.' Lay this, to heart, * Nothing is more 
stupid than a prince,' and work out your de- 
ductions from this startling proposition, in pro- 
portion as people are possessed of titles and 
wealth for which they do not labour. 

" You will be surrounded to-night by beau- 

tiftJ women, on whom you will naturally 

desire to make a favourable impression. And 

H 5 
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how will you proceed to do this? Judging of 
the world through books, and not from expe- 
rience, especially as regards le beau sexe^ led 
by your romantic ideas as a poet and a classi- 
cal scholar, you will think to interest their 
judgments, and touch a responsive chord in 
their hearts, by pouring out all the treasures 
of your mind and fancy. You will endeavour 
to choose some sublime, elevating topic, instead 
of idle gossip on passing events. Some poli- 
tical or social question involving the welfare 
of millions, which might be supposed to have 
an interest for those refined and delicate beings 
laying claim to immortality. 

" And then, perhaps, you will seek to excite 
enthusiasm in some charming Anglaise, by 
transporting her into the classic ages through 
the medium of the poet or historian. If she 
has visited Greece (and rich English people 
go everywhere now) you will speak to her of 
Marathon and Thermopylee. If she has been 
at Rome, of the Colosseum, and the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, the arch of Titus, the baths 
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of Caracalla, for you, having visited these 
places but in books, will think only of anti- 
quity. Or, it may be, you will talk to her of 
art or science, or else seek to excite some sym- 
pathy for the political condition of Italy * and 
Greece, of those lands whose names were once 
synonymous with the word Liberty ; or for the 
social wrongs of the millions in your own 
country^ 

" Then, in the midst of your own enthusiasm| 
which has been growing while you have been 
speaking, till you cannot interpret the silence 
of the beautiM listener into anything but the 
most rapt attention, and the deepest sympathy, 
she will interrupt you by a question entirely 
foreign to the subject ; a question which shows 
that she has heard and understood nothing ; 
or, while she still feigns to listen, if you can 
absta-act yourself sufficiently from the charm 
of your own eloquence to note her carefully, 
you will see her eye stealthily roving up and 



* When tHs was written, the glorious Gusibaldi had not 
created Thb KiimBOM of Italy. 
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down your person — scanning the tie of your 
cravat, your breast-pin, studs, or watch-chain, 
the fit of your vest, the curl of your hair; 
nothing, in short, will escape her. While you 
fancy she has been with you in fairy land, too 
much occupied by your genius to waste a 
thought on your exterior, much less on your 
costume, she has been taking a mental inven- 
tory of every article of your dress, scanning 
the shape of your nose, your breadth across 
the shoulders, taking stock of you, and esti- 
mating your value according to your wardrobe 
and your perishable characteristics — ^ia short, 
by the things which she is capable of under- 
standing ! " 

"Count," replied Lester, smiling, "I did 
not know you could be so. cynical on the 
ladies." 

"At least, I hope I have convinced you 
of the absolute necessity of being a coxcomb 
if you want to stand well in their good graces." 

And the elaborate toilet proceeded, the 
Count beguiling the time by pleasant conver- , 
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sation. While the valet was assisting his mas- 
ter to divest himself of his brocade dressing- 
gown preparator}^ to induing the chemise of 
the finest cambric, exquLsitely starched, and 
white as the driven snow^ the Count's left 
arm was exposed. On the arm, which was a 
model of symmetry, Lester noticed a blemish, a 
spot about the size of a shilling, where the 
skin was corrugated and tightly drawn together. 
He could not repress an exclamation of sur- 
prise, which drew the Count's attention. 

" You are looking at my arm. You know 
what that is, of course." 

" No," said Lester. 

" Then it is clear you have never walked 
the hospitals, or you would know the mark left 
by a bullet." 

" Is it possible ?" said Lester, examining the 
spot attentively, " and so you have really been 
woimded ? Was it in action ? How did i^ 
happen ? Did it hurt very much ? Pray tell 
me all about it; that is, if you don't mind." 

The Count smiled at Lester's curiosity and 
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simplicity. " I have been in action/' he re- 
plied, " and received a sabre cut ; but this is 
the mark of a pistol bullet, got in a duel. I 
may tell you the whole story some day, but at 
present we have not time for it* It is near 
eleven. Pierre, is the brougham at liie door f 
'^ In waiting for the last hour, Monsieur le 
Comte.'' 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE BALL. 



" There stands the noble hostess, nor shall sink 
M^Uh th« three thousandth curtsey.** 

Btbon. 



It was about eleven wlien the CJount'a 
brougham^ proceeding at a snail's pace in the 
line of carriages, entered the court-yard^ and 

drew up before the peristyle of Melford House. 
In spite of Lester's philosophy, the pulsations 
of his heart were considerably quickened when 
the lireried footman pr^ented his arm to aid 
hiTn to alight. That must be a strong mind 
which is not moved and dazzled by the first 
display of luxury and splendour such bb now 
burst upon Lester. Many people mistake for 

M 
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impassiveness what is simply insensibility, and 
want of observation. Lester, coming from 
obscurity, and the ideal world of books, with 
his cultivated mind, and keen perceptions, was 
particularly liable to be impressed by every- 
thing in the aristocratic abode he was now 
privileged to enter. 

The court-yard was covered in by an im- 
mense tent-cloth of blue, in which glittered 
stars of silver. Beneath this, the court-yard 
itself was transformed into a grove of orange 
and laurel trees, from which depended both 
fruit and flowers. Care had been taken to 
bury the pots sufficiently deep so that the 
orange and laurel trees seemed to spring natu- 
rally from the soil. The carriage-way was 
lined with sand. 

The impression made on Lester by all this 
magnificence was by no means diminished on 
seeing the interior of Melford House. The 
grand hall with its pillars of marble, the long 
line of liveried servants, the spacious staircase 
of stone, with gilded balustrades, lined with 
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pots containing the most rare and fragrant 
exotics, the repetition of his name called aloud 
by one servant after another, until the final 
announcement by the groom of the chambers 
as they passed into the sahn de reception; all 
things were matter-of-course to the Coimt, but 
from their novelty very interesting to Lester. 

The salon de reception was fitted up in imi- 
tation of the Alhambra. A magnificent chan- 
delier depended from the ceiling. Beyond 
this, folding doors gave a vista of the dancing 
rooms. The fairy-land of reality eclipsed all 
the previous visions of Lester's fancy. The 
spacious and lofty rooms with their gilded cor- 
nices and hangings, the brilliant light, the 
inspiriting music of a military band, the scent 
of flowers, the fair and elegant aristocratic 
women, whose very carriage was captivating, 
produced a ravishing effect on his senses. 

Lester was at first quite unable to recognize 
in the Countess of Melford the lady of the rid- 
ing habit. Beautiful as she had appeared to 
him, he tacitly confessed that he had formed 
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but a faint and inadequate idea of the loveliness 
now presented to his gaze. 

Lady Melford was seated on a low ottoman, 
the centre of a glittering circle^ when the Count 
ar.d Lester approached. If you wish to decide 
uj on a man's pretensions to ton^ observe his 
entrance into a crowded ball-room* It is a 
touchstone by which a mere pretender to 
fashion may easUy be discovered. Many men 
will acquire a tolerable degree of ease in the 
course of the evening, who are gauche and 
timid on first entering. 

As Lester mechanically followed the Coimt, 
he could not help noticing the perfect ease and 
grace with which his friend advanced to the 
noble hostess. Quite self-possessed, holding 
his hat in his left hand, he stood before the 
Coimtess and inclined his body. Lady Mel- 
ford, who had just received a General and hid 
two daughters without quitting her seat, rose 
gradually, as if impelled by some magnetic 
power which she could not control, so little 
did it seem a voluntary action. She bowed 
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somewhat formally to the few words of saluta- 
tion addressed to her by the Count, and th^ii 
turned towards Lester, whom she did not evi- 
dently recognise* Her eye sparkled with plea- 
8us^ when the Count mentioned his name. 

Lady Melford had overlooked Lester's care-' 
less dress when he was introduced to her in 
the Park in the interest excited by his conver- 
sation^ or, perhaps, attributed it to the eccen- 
tricity of a liUenxteur, Now she beheld a 
young man who, owing to the fastidious taste 
of the Count, was not merely well, but ele* 
gantly apparelled, whom she now admitted to 
be v^ry handsome, and who looked as if he 
had all his life been accustomed to drawing- 
rooms. It seemed to Lady Melford that any 
woman might be proud of such a proHgi^ that 
he would do credit to her patronage. She 
held out her hand to him with a gracious cor- 
diality which charmed Lester, and assisted to 
complete the spell she had already b^un to 
exercise over him. As he held for a moment 
within his own that little, soft, velvety hand^ 
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and felt a pressure which he did not dare to 
return, he felt a strange raptiu'e in his soul. 

I have promised my readers a description of 
Lady Melford. Let me now attempt it, trust- 
ing more to their imagination than to my own 
ability to convey an idea of such beauty as 
hers, Alicia, Countess of Melford, was one 
of those large, splendid women, who exert at 
the first sight so powerful an influence over 
the heart of a susceptible man. I have seen 
her stepping out of her carriage to enter Howell 
and James's, and with that vision still occupy- 
ing my nund's eye, have taken my way up 
Regent Street, scorning to look at all other 
women. You may get an idea of her from 
reading Byron's description of Dudu, that is, 
if you are a man, for I perfectly agree with 
Mrs. Pimmony on this point, that no 
woman should read '' Don Juan," at least imtil 
she is married. To be sure, the Misses Pim- 
mony go and hear La Traviata, but that is 
nothing. 

Lady Melford was a perfect blonde, and her 
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costume was admirably adapted to display to 
the greatest advantage her peculiar style of 
beauty. Her massive bust and shoulders, like 
the women of Rubens, but more refined in 
their proportions, presented the rich warm tint 
of an antique marble statue, toned down by the 
contrast of a dark green velvet robe. A deep 
fiiage of Honiton lace relieved the jimction of 
the dress with the swelling bust, adorned by a 
large cameo. Encircling the fair roimded 
neck was a necklace, attached to which lay 
resting on the snowy bosom, a gold cross richly 
studded with precious stones. 

The waist was not attenuated and contracted 
by artificial means, according to a false and 
fatally prevalent idea of beauty, (none 
of the ancient statues represent women 
with these unnaturally thin waists,) but the 
corsage seemed small when compared with 
the breadth of the shoulders, and the volume 
of drapery which fell in large and sweep- 
ing folds, without that unbecoming balloon- 
shape attributable to the undue indulgence in 
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criiixJiijie. Her wavy goldcai-liiied hair 0£ 
siurpas^g luxYErianoe, el&boratelj plaited be*- 
kijDid^ wa& Bunuounted hj a tiara or light 
oo(ranet of gold set with rubies and ^^laeralda 
alternately^ which gave a queenly look to the 
head. Her tall stately figure, had ju£^ that 
degree of em^bonpoint which enhances f^saler 
beauty, and her arms,^ bare from the shoulder, 
which, in their synametry, might have ftuv 
nished models to regrtore those of the Venus; 
of M3o IB the Louvre, wcare encircled each 
by valuable bracelets of diviarse pattern , 

This beautiftil woman was twenty-eight, 
though she looked several years j'ounger, as 
fair people are woat to do. lister thought, 
her two and twenty, that is, if he had been 
pressed to divm-t^ her age, he eould have 
fixed it at that ;, but. Lady Melford was one 
of those womei!^ who seem intended to be al- 
ways. youDg and: immortal, who dazzle us so 
that we never dream of calculating the num* 
ber of theij? years, i one of those women in 
whose, puresezice we forget that there is such a 
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^ling as timen Her superb costume^ too, vdel^ 
pressed Lester, tbougt lie would have been 
puzzled to describe it technically, so as to 
^ve satisfied a jaailliner, or apaother lady's 
curiosity.. Lady Melford pu:t him in nund of 
the beautiful picture of Titian^s daughter. 

Lester ft^lt all that witchery whieh the beau 
monde excites on youth, especially when seen 
throxigh the mediujWi of a poetic temperament 
There is, to men like Lwt^^ a poetiry in 
fashionable society, m luxury and splendour, 
which your prosaic man, your worldly schemer, 
and vulgap tuft-hunter never penetrate or 
appreciq-te— a poetry which appeals to the 
creative and imaginative man alone, for such 
a one only sees the beauty, the romance of 
this kind of life, at least while it is a novelty. 

Surrounded by lovely w^wjaen, decked in 
all the ravishiog abandon of evening dress ; 
gazing on whito^ wcks, rounded arms, flashing 
and melting eyes ; sensible of the odour of 
flowers^ minglM with the delicate perfiin^s. 
which ft-re inseparable from the toilet of thi^ 
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fair ; hearing the clear silvery laugh, the liquid 
low-voiced murmur of that exquisite pronim- 
ciation which is so marked a characteristic of 
well-bred English; sometimes conscious of 
the gentle, rustling, momentary contact of a 
skirt of " tulle-illusion,'' as the lovely wearer 
passed in the waltz, like the touch from an 
angel's or fairy's wing ; while the enrapturing 
music filled up every vacuum, every pause o 
thought : thus, nearly every sense performed 
its function of conveying happiness to the 
charmed soul of Lester, producing that satiety 
of sensuous enjoyment in which the present 
moment is an unbounded world, and we smile 
at reflection — are independent of all aid from 
memory or hope, forget that there has been a 
past, and reckless of a fiitiu'e. 

Lester was aroused from this delicious re- 
verie to be presented to the Earl of Melford, a 
personage who, up to this moment, had never 
once entered his thoughts. His lordship was 
a man nearly sixty. His head was small and 
narrow with a retreating forehead, like the 
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portraits of George the third, a large nose, 
and altogether a prominent, Aztec sort of 
fece. Nothing conld have been more noble 
and more insignificant than the expression of 
his lordship's countenance. He wore a blue 
coat with gold buttons, and white vest ; over 
which passed the broad blue ribbon of the 
order of the garter, black small clothes, black 
silk stockings, shoes and buckles. 

Lester felt a strange sharp pang on being 
introduced to the husband of his beautiful 
hostess. Their marriage had been solemnized 
six years ago. Lord Melford was a widower 
when he espoused Alicia, only daughter of 
Colonel Hayward, a gentleman of old but 
decayed family, possessed of little besides his 
half-pay, and income as a yoimger son. The 
world had agreed that the Countess was a 
most fortunate woman. Instead of sinking 
into the wife of a country squire or clergy- 
man, she became a peeress and a leader of 
fashion. There was certainly a diflference in 
age, but as the Duchess of Decorum assured 
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the Marchioness of Ormolu, men turned of 
fifty, who had done with the follies of youth, 
were infinitely more eligible as husbands, and 
more capable of making a woman happy than 
a young man who gave himself the airs of a 
sultan, and had no devotedness. And love- 
matches, you know, are so ridiculous ; and 
then consider her husband's rank and wealth. 
Oh, decidedly, it was not merely a good 
match, it was a splendid matcK And the 
Countess was envied by a vast number of 
young ladies who had been out several seasons, 
and who had not yet succeeded in getting even 
a rich baronet. 

Whether the Earl had not entirely cured 
himself of all his youthful follies, or whether 
even in fashionably moulded ladies. Nature is 
not so entirely expelled but that a little les^s 
disparity of years, and a little more congeni- 
ality of tastes is sometimes desirable, I cannot 
undertake to say; but the fact was patent 
that the Countess of Melford did not appear 
quite overjoyed with her good fortune. She 
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seemed rather to weary of her lord and master, 
of purely aristocratic coteries, and the con- 
ventional slavery to which her high rank doomed 
her. She delighted to mingle with the noble 
and fashionable guests who filled the salons 
of Melford house, a tolerable sprinkling of 
men of intellectual endowments, artists, au- 
thors, and men of notoriety in every depart- 
ment of genius. Thus her re-unions possessed 
a zest which would have been wanting in a 
more select assemblage. The sensible people 
who could not help being bom rich and titled, 
were pleased to meet men of merit who varied 
the routine of dullness and etiquette, and gave 
them glimpses into a world comparatively new 
to them ; and aristocratic fools came to stare 
at men possessed of brains, from the same 
motives of curiosity which attracted them to the 
Zoological Gardens. The savants returned 
the stare with interest, so that we must sup- 
pose both parties were satisfied by the arrange- 
ment. 

it was a hobby of Lady Melford to ^lay 
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the part of a female Lorenzo di Medici. She 

prided herself on being something better than 

a woman of fashion. She aimed at shewing 
her high-bom acquaintance that she could 

receive the homage of men of genius as well 
as rank. It gratified her amour propre to 
crush, at the very outset, the insolent patron- 
age of duchesses, and the fashionable wives 
of wealthy parvenus^ by sheltering herself 
under the aegis of intellect, and showing her 
aristocratic Mends how much more she es- 
teemed the author of some celebrated book, 
or the painter of a famous picture, than any 
titled mediocrity. If this was her only mo- 
tive, it was not bad policy; but she may, 
moreover, have been influenced by a sincere 
impulse to occupy the void in her heart, where 
Love should have been I 

It certainly was a curious and interesting 
study in hiunan nature to observe the conduct 
of this woman, at the very outset of her 
married life. She who, but the other day, 
was one of the crowd of portionless beauties 
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in London society, jostling each other like so 
many high-mettled racers starting for a plate, 
in their eagerness to get first to the winning 
post, id est^ a coronet, or a wealthy commoner, 
or, in short, any marriage which comes nnder 
the generic term — a good match — " All 
matchless creatm-es, and yet bent on matches," 
— ^suddenly falling with gracefiil ease into her 
rdle as a woman of the world and a peeress ; 
not tamely imitating, but striking out an orig- 
inal path for herself; taking precedence of, 
and calmly eclipsing veteran leaders of ton^ 
patronizing those who had determined to treat 
her with the most insolent condescension, and 
aflfecting already to consider as secondary to 
the guild of literature and art, that very 
world of rank, fashion, and mammon for which 
she had sold herself I 

Doubtless the sense of triimiph, the pleasure 
of domination — ^that ruling passion in woman 
— ^the gratification of private pique — ^fed her 
vanity, and went some way towards silencing 
the cravings of her heart. Whether they al- 
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togetlier succeeded in doing so, the sequel of 
my story must show. 

As Lady Melford made it a point to talk to 
all her lions on the subjects respectfully un- 
derstood best by each, it may be supposed her 
conversation was necessarily not a little super- 
ficial. But there is a charm about a beautiful 
and accomplished woman which renders the 
very attempt to meet a man upon his own 
ground — the intellect — ^peculiarly agreeable ; 
and the Countess was by no means deficient. 

Lester was listening, not a little amused, 
and endeavouring to profit fi:om a flirtation 
going on between Count de Beauregard and 
Lady Harriet Nimrod, the young and hand- 
some wife of a very fitst and dissipated 
baronet, Sir Nicholas Nimrod, when Lady 
Melford, who was also within hearing, in- 
vited him with a gesture, full of cordiality, 
to seat himself beside her on an ottoman, and 
plunged at once into a conversation which 
both interested and astonished him, 

"Apropos,'' began the Countess in her 
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soft, silvery, distinct voice, " to resume our 
literary conversation of the other day. May 
I ask, Mr. Lester, if you are an admirer of 
Voltaire ? Ah ! I thought so. It seems to me 
aU authors should study Voltaire, if only for 
his style. How terse ! What wit ! What 
biting satire ! I wish his concise, trenchant^ 
epigrammatic manner of writing would come 
into vogue, and then we should not have so 
many of these long-winded novels. Why 
must every novel be in three volumes ? You 
know I had always been taught to consider 
Voltaire such a wicked writer. The Bishop 
of Bogiedom, you know what a bigot he is, 
said he was an atheist, and would imsettle my 
religious views. I replied (for I have no 
notion of permitting these men to take our 
consciences into their own keeping) ^My 
Lord, have you read Voltaire yourself? for I 
find numbers of people speak of Voltaire who 
have never read him.' ' Of course,' the Bishop 
replied, ' I have read his works, as ^it is my 
duty to read the works of all infidels, and 
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guard my flock against the poison they dissem- 
inate/ ' Very well, then, my lord, suffer 
others to judge for themselves. As Voltaire 
has not unsettled your lordship's religious 
views, I hope to read him with the same 
good fortune. Besides, Voltaire is not an 
atheist. He is a deist. He argues strongly 
against atheism. You might as well call 
Cicero, or Dr. Gumming, atheists.' '' 

Lester smiled at the odd conjunction of 
names, that of a poor benighted heathen, like 
Cicero, with the christian doctor of divinity, 
on whom the mantle of prophecy has fallen, 
at least in his own opinion I 

" I laughed so over the article on Abraham 
in the Philosophical Dictionary," continued 
Lady Melford ; "so fond of travelling, and 
still without a house, and Sarah ever young 
and ever beautiftd I There is no harm in 
laughing at this you know, as I said to the 
Bishop, for it is only the historical part of 
scripture, and these sort of commentaries do 
make the study much lighter and more agree- 
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able. I am sick of hypocrisy. I know many 
ladies who aflfect the utmost reverence and 
love for the Bible, who never by any chance 
open it. And I am convinced people would 
go to church much more willingly if the 
clergy would preach more cheerfiil sermons, 
and give up that terrible Athanasian Creed, 
and say nothing whatever about eternal pun- 
ishment." 

There were two things which struck Lester 
very much in these remarks. First, the lati- 
tudinarian views of the Countess, for he had 
never, in his life before met a lady who said 
anything about Voltaire, save to couple his 
immortal name with the vulgar hypocritical 
cant of abuse. Secondly, the remarkable 
purity of Lady Melford's French accent, for 
she had quoted in the original. Lester had 
good opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the true Parisian accent in listening to 
his friend the Count, and he had never heard 
an English lady approach the elegance and 

accuracy of Lady Melford's pronunciation. ^^ 

.6 f^ 
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The Countess continued. " The French 
authors opened a new world to me. I wish 
to trace metaphysics to the fountain head. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
for instance. How interesting to know what 
the heathen philosophers taught and believed 
on so beautiful a subject. Cicero, for exam- 
ple, in his Tusculan disputations, who believed 
in the unity of the Deity as all great minds 
have done in all ages, and who has written much 
more eloquently on the subject than many 
divines. Yet I once heard a sUly young cu- 
rate, who preached in our parish church down 
in Devonshire, say that the world was plunged 
in ignorance and materialism, and that there 
were neither arts nor sciences before the epoch 
of Christianity. He diaed with us that day, 
and I could not resist the temptation of taking 
him to task ^bout his sermon. I asked hitn 
if he had ever heard of Athens and Socrates, 
Plato or Aristotle, of the great phases of civi- 
lization of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia; of 
the Augilistan age of litera^tire, which was 
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flourishing in Eome at the very time Christ 
was bom." 

" You should have seen how frightened the 
poor little man looked ; and in his endeavours 
to extricate himself, he only made matters 
worse. He said he was preaching to the 
poor and ignorant. But why tell the poor 
and ignorant unnecessary falsehoods. Can 
the cause of truth and religion be ever served 
by a lie? I confess I feel indignant at 
the indiscriminate licence of preaching, 
granted by the Church of England to young 
curates, when I hear them misinterpreting a 
book which none of them understand, affixing 
their own absurd western notions to the trans- 
lation of scriptures, which were written by 
orientals for orientals. 

" But we were talking of the iomiortality of 
the soul, the grand doctrine which has in all 
ages of the world employed the few thinking 
minds, for you have probably discovered that 
there are very few people who really believe 
anything whatever* Apropos, what do you 
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» 

think of Locke's theory of the origin of our 
ideas? Everything innate, is it not — ?'' 

^' Pardon me, Lady Melford, it is just the 
reverse." 

" True ; yes, I remember. No innate ideas 
whatever. Everything obtained through the 
medium of — our senses. The mind of a baby 
like a sheet of blank paper. Yes, I recollect 
it all now. Do you agree with Locke's 
theory?'' 

" Most unquestionably I do." 

" Of course. How could you think other- 
wise ? Who could suppose a baby of a month 
old had any ideas whatever ? Or who could 
embrace that ridiculous doctrine broached by 
Descartes, I think, that the soul has always ex- 
isted, only that on entering the world it for- 
gets its previous knowledge." 

" Who, indeed I " echoed Lester, with all the 
ndivetS of sincerity. 

The Countess had now finished her little 
display of pedantry, and was charmed to find 
Lester in accord with her own opinions. She 
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was graciously pleased to terminate the con- 
ference by the following complimentary little 
speech : — 

" I am delighted, and at the same time flat- 
tered, to find we think so much alike on such 
extremely interesting topics^ Mr. Lester. I 
hope often to have the opportunity of renewing 
these conversations. I covet the acquaintance 
of men of genius. I learn jfrom them. They 
instruct me. And now let me have the plea- 
sure of introducing you to a partner. You 
will dance in the next quadrille, will yon 
not?'' 

Lester, who felt as if he could have listened 
to that enchanting voice for ever, bowed his 
acquiescence, and shortly afterwards found 
himself standing up in a quadrille with Miss 
Arabella Newborough, a young lady who has 
been already mentioned in these pages. The 
conversation with this lady was so entirely 
different to that with the Countess that I feel 
inclined to report a portion of it. Lester had 
done little more than listen to Lady Melford. 
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He now became the principal talker, for Miss 
Newborough's conversational powers were 
more of the local than abstract order, and after 
she had questioned Lester as to whether he 
had heard the new opera, whether he knew so 
and so, and so and so, among the fashionable 
celebrities present, and received answers in 
the negative, the good impression which Les- 
ter^s appearance had made on her appeared to 
be on the wane. 

" So," thought Lester, " it is a bore to talk 
to this yoimg lady after Lady Melford, but at 
least let me make an eflfbrt." So, without 
troubling himself to return Miss Newborough's 
lead, he struck out a new path as follows : — 

" Are you an admirer of wall-flowers. Miss 
Newborough ?^ 

" Very much." 

" What kind do you prefer?" 

" Oh, there are so many, you know. There 
is the clematis, the woodbine, the honeysuckle, 
ther-" 
. "But my question had no reference to 
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flowers/' said Lester, " of which let me franHy 
confess my utter ignorance. I think I know 
a rose when I see it/' 

Miss Newborough opened her eyes. " But 
you love flowers, surely, Mr. Lester?"" 

" Well, I suppose I ought to say I do ; aad 
yet, frankness is best. Well, then, I will con- 
fess I care nothing at all about them. Am I 
not terribly wanting in taste?" 

" Well, I think you are ; but what do you 
mean by wall-flowers, then?" 

" Ah, that is an allegorical term by which 
I signified dowagers and chaperons," and Les- 
ter glanced archly in the direction of some 
elderly ladies. 

Miss Newborough laughed, sdd Mr. Lester 
was (rhs m6ch(mt^ and waited to hear more. 

" I hare heard the question mooted," con- 
tinued Lester, " whether the mixture of old 
and young ladies at evening parties was right. 
The objectors contend that the presence of old 
ladies in turbans, who continually watch their 
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daughters, and hinder them from dancing with 
the men they like, is a bore. They add, that 
these dowager wall-flowers act as dampers in 
a matrimonial point of view, by continually 
reminding men that the youthful charmers who 
captivate them, have mothers, who may become 
mothers-in-law, and that the young ladies will 
become old and wrinkled in their turn some 
day, a reflection which is made the motive o^ 
a man killing his wife on the marriage night, 
in a French romance.'' 

" How horrible !" said Miss Newborough. 

" On the other hand, those who contend for 
the presence of dowagers, urge that it is very 
natural that mothers should wish to accom- 
pany their daughters, to protect and counsel 
them, independently of desiring some excite- 
ment for themselves, for it is notorious that we 
get fonder of life as we grow older.'' 

" And what is Mr. Lester's opinion ?" 

" Really I am not able to decide so delicate 
a question ; but, I suppose, like many other 
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questions, it must be left to settle itself. I 
fancy dowagers think they have a right to 
come, and will come, in spite of all objections." 
When the quadrille came to an end, Miss 
Newborough hardly knew whether ^he liked 
her partner or not. Of one thing she was 
satisfied, that Mr. Lester was *^ very odd." 
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CHAPTER IIL 



SOME CHARACTERS. 



" Oh I for a forty-parson power to chant 
Thj praise, Hypocrisy!*' 

Btbon. 



During Lester's conversation with the Count- 
ess, a group of young men of faultless exterior, 
and luiexceptionable costume, had held a con- 
sultation upon him, and were extremely scan- 
dalized that the Countess should have displayed 
so much condescension to a nobody. His cha- 
racter, which had simk to zero, on hearing he 
was an author, rose considerably as they ob- 
served the favour shown him by Lady Mel- 
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ford, and when they learned that he was the 
intimate friend of Count de Beauregard. 

" I'll bet he's a muff after all," said Comet 
Newborough, " one of the literary beggars the 
Countess is always picking up." 

From a habit this gallant young officer had 
of garnishing his sentences with a word in four 
letters, beginning with D— , it would not be 
right to report his observations quite literally. 
The word, indeed, was a sort of Shibboleth. 
He would meet a friend and say, " D — you, 
how are you ? D — you, you have been cutt^- 
ing off your moustache. D — you, what did 
you do that for?" and so on tUl he finished 
the conversation with, " Well, good bye, old 
fellow, d — you," thus falling into the strange 
inconsistency of first wishing God to be with 
his friend, and then devoting him to perdition, 
literally in the same breath. 

" Is he a muff I" said Lord Loosefish^ who 
joined the group. 

" Ah, Loosefish, tell us about him, you know 
everybody." 
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" I can tell you something about him that 
Newborough, and Sapling, and Canister, and 
a lot more I could name, won't like to hear. 
Eosalie's regularly sweet on him, and I for 
one admire her taste, for he's dooced hand- 
some." 

" There's no mistake about his dress," said 
another, eyeing the captivator of Rosalie curi- 
ously through his glass. " I'd like to find out 
his tailor. That coat was never made imder 
seven guineas at the very least. It's a superb 
fit." 

"Dash him,'* said Comet Newborough, 
^' Rosalie's not so jolly green as to get spoony 
on an author. They all live in garrets, the 
dashed beggars.*' 



" My dear de Beauregard," said Lester, " I 
overheard Lady MelfOrd saying that I had 
great conversational powers. Do you think 
she was laughing at me ?" 
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" Why so/' said tlie Count, " you know it's 
true enougli/' 

" But I hardly opened my lips, except to 
say yes or no, I merely listened to her J' 

" You are wise as a serpent already," said 
the Count. " There was no better way to 
gratify her. It is her weak point to patronize 
people, and so long as a woman is young and 
beautiful, one can even tolerate pedantry. 

'' But I don't think the Countess pedantic, 
said Lester. 

" Well," continued the Count,*] " play youx 
cards skilfully, and you may become her lady- 
ship's favourite lion. You have made a capital 
dSbut Half the women in the room have re- 
marked you favourably, and the men have 
paid you the compliment to criticise you pretty 
severely. But come, suppose I point out a 
few of the celebrities. Let us do the lions 
first, and we will give the j)as to the Church, 
that is, to the clergy." 

" What," said Lester, " are there clergymen 
in this gay scene?" 
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" Plenty of them," replied the Count. ^' Do 
you see yonder gentleman witli tlie white tie, 
and the pleasant expression of countenance, 
talking to the Duchess of Decorum, the cross- 
looking dowager. That is the Hon. and Eev^ 
Wycherly Winsome, third son of the Earl of 
HoUoway. He mixes with these worldly 
vanities partly from some slight weakness in 
favour of pleasure and carnal lusts ; partly to 
gratify his vanity, and the love of the dzgito 
monstrari; partly from professional motives, 
to see character, and collect materials for his 
sermons. No man better understands the art 
of riveting the attention of a fashionable audi- 
ence — I should say congregation — ^and yet say- 
ing nothing disagreeable; of sending away the 
'miserable sinners' perfectly Tmconcemed, 
happy, and contented, to their habitual sins. 
He tickles rather than pricks their consciences. 
His sermons are remarkably flowery, aiid well 
adapted to his congregation. He does not 
make any one uncomfortable. He does not 
show you primitive Christianity as the[apostles 
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preached it, or as we find it ia the foiir gospels. 
He does not exhibit to you Jesus of Nazareth 
the carpenter's son, and the crowds of disciples 
from the lowly classes, mechanics, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, who followed him. 
He makes Christianity genteel, sleek, and res- 
pectable, with just enough of the supernatural 
and spiritual element in it to suit the philoso- 
phical nineteenth century. 

" His sentences are very beautifiil, rounded, 
and flowing. He is an elegant preacher, and 
yet a hearer who reflects, feels iihat there is a 
want of reality about it, that it is ' stagey' and 
bombastic, that it does not really touch the 
heart or understanding. That, if one of the 
early Christians could rise from the dead to 
listen, he would not recognise it as the tradi^ 
tional teaching of Christ, but only the old 
heathen philosophy slightly remodelled, and 
covered up with a superficies of evangelical 
phraseolc^. Still, the Hon. and Ee^^. 
Wycherly Winsome is not a bad sort of maa. 
He suits his age and generation. He wotfld 
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have made a bad martyr, and probably woulJ^ 
not have entered the Church in the days when 
there was a possibility of his services being 
required in that capacity. But he will make 
a capital Dean or Bishop in the nineteenth 
century, and is, perhaps, better understood by 
his congregation than a more earnest man, who 
would frighten them from church altogether 
by telling them of their pet sins. And why 
not ? A man may have the art of touching 
my heart by his eloquence, who does not edify 
me by his private life. Do we confound an 
actor's talents with his morals? The Hon. 
and Rev. Wycherly Winsome is dipped in debt 
and divorced from his wife, but these are trifles 
now-a-days. We are so truly charitable that if 
a clergyman be an eloquent preacher, we are not 
too strict with regard to his private conduct. 
Worldly congregations like worldly pastors. 

" He is certainly a more creditable and respect- 
able member of the Church than yonder little 
fat man holding Lord Loosefish by the button. 
The Rev. Simeon Shuffler is speaking so ear- 
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nestly, it can only be about his own interests. 
If he could get up a little of that action in his 
sermons he would draw better houses. But 
he does not preach like that. No gesticula- 
tion on the stage— I mean in the pulpit. The 
Eev. Simeon Shuffler should takQ lessons in 
acting. He is cold, calm, sedate. His hands close 
to his sides, afraid almost to move lest he 
should rumple his starched bands while he is 
uttering flowing periods about the passion of 
our Lord. Still, the Rev. Simeon is alive to 
the creature comforts of the .j^resent moment, 
and takes a glass from the salver offered by 
the footman. Observe how imctuously he 
smacks his lips. He has drunk plenty of good 
wine. Fancy such a man showing any one 
the upward path ! Not all his habitual hypo- 
risy can conceal the sensual expression of his 
countenance. 

** I wish you to describe the rev. gentleman 
in your next novel, so I will tell you a little 
more about him. With the single exception 
of the Bishop of Bogiedom, the Rev. Simeon 

VOL. I. K 
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Shuffler is the best ty^pe of a worldly clergy- 
man, of a class wliicli is doing more to estrange 
the people from the Church, and ruin religion^ 
than all the atheists and sceptics in the world* 
He signed the thirty-nine articles at college 
without the slightest hesitation. He succeeded 
in getting appointed to aUvingby eating more 
dirt than you could have supposed anything 
in the shape of a man could have swallowed, or 
any human stomach digested, by a steady and 
systematic cringing towards his patron. Lord 
Camdentown, and his bishop, whom he secretly 
abuses. But he does no clerical duty in his 
parish. He sub-let his rectorship under the 
system of ecclesiastical sweating which is prac- 
tised in your Church by law established. He 
writes himself rector of a parish which he has 
hardly seen for years.'' 

" How, then, is he a clergyman ?'' said Les- 
ter, whom these revelations considerably aston- 
ished. 

" Que vcmlez^vous ?'' replied the Count. 
*' Does he not write Eev. before his name ? 
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Does lie not draw liis stipend from the Church, 
funds, for which the nation is taxed ? In the 
meantime, does not the Rev. Simeon live 
daintily, amusing himself with the varied plea- 
sures of the metropolis, copying the example 
of the wisest of men in denying himself nothing 
which his eyes desire, nor withholding his 
heart from any joy ?'' 

Lester laughed heartily, and looked curiously 
at the rev. gentleman, whose face certainly 
endorsed the character given him by the Count. 
It was a portly face, with regular features ; 
nevertheless, there was an expression of sen- 
suality about the mouth, and of hypocrisy in 
the eye. 

" To do him justice," continued the Count, 
" he is never found out I He creates no public 
scandal to the Church. He has never been 
seen, as far as I can understand, at the Coal- 
Hole, or the Cyder Cellars, or Evans's, or the 
Finish, but he goes frequently to the theatre, 
and has been seen gloating ovier the perfonn^ 

ance of iRosalie from a stage-box. Nay, I 
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have heard a rumour that his unctuous visage 
was once recognised at a hal masqui^ in conse- 
quence of a nymph with whom he was dancing 
having pulled oflF his mask. But it is not so 
easy to pull oflF the moral mask with which 
the Eev. Simeon humbugs the world^ though 
I know him pretty well, as you see, and a few 
others also. However, he would soon preach 
us down if we condescended to attack him. 
He likes London, as you may suppose. Even 
clergymen can do so many things in London 
without being discovered. 

" He calls himself a literary man, and he is 
connected with a journal. Mem Dieu ! He 
who declared before God that he had a divine 
call to enter the ministry, to devote himself to 
the salvation of souls by preaching the glad 
tidings of a risen Saviour I Well, this man, 
this clergyman, spends his time in writing 
critiques on operas, plays, novels, &c., and in 
stabbing the reputation of authors, and all 
others to whom he bears a grudge. He is 
horribly personal in his attacks, but he can be 
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SO with impiHiity. He is a clergyman, a non- 
combatant ; he cannot be called to account ; 
he cannot be horsewhipped 5 he cannot have 
his nose pulled; he cannot be kicked. He 
has written, moreover, books upon all subjects, 
with and without his name* He has written 
travels in the Holy Land. Fancy such a man 
in Jerusalem ! He who believes in nothing 
but the god of self-interest. He has written 
novels, dramas, sermons, essays, tracts, politi- 
cal and religious pamphlets, &c. Though it 
cannot be said of him as of Goldsmith, — 

*^ Nihil tetigit, quod non omavit." 

In his anonymous works, his political and 
religious opinions are of every shade. They 
vary like the colours of the chamelion. Of 
course, to the world and the bishops, he pro- 
fesses to be staimch Church of England, what- 
ever that may happen to mean — High Church, 
Low Church, Broad Church. The gentlemen 
at Oxford are not quite d'accord. But, with- 
out his name, he has written both for and 
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against the bishops— for the Church of Eng- 
land Magazine, and the Sectarian Review. 
The secret of all this is very simple. The 
!Rev. Simeon Shuffler writes, not from any 
weakness or prejudice in favour of truth^ but 
simply for money! Pay him, and he will 
write in favour of any opinions ; of the doc- 
trines of Mahomet, Vishnu, Brama, Confticius, 
Bhuddism, of the old classical mythology. If 
Secularism or Mormonism were to become 
the State religion to-morrow, he would be 
found writing in favour of Secularism or Mor- 
monism. After all, it is a very simple rule of 
conduct. It pays I 

" He is a member of a great number of 
societies, and in his authenticated bo(dcs signs 
his name with half the letters of the alphabet 
^er it. He preaches in Lent twice a week 
^t St. Trump's in the city, to. an audience of 
twenty bonnets and the verger, and reviews 
his own sermons in his journal. Hiit female 
parishioners believe in him to an unlimited 
extent, and credit none of the ugly stories 
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which have been whispered against him. Still, 
men who know the world, and who have onci^ 
been connected with him in business, like those 
who have once gone swimming with the dark 
lady (in the novel of the Monastery), decline 
a repetition of the honor. In shoirt, the Bev. 
Simeon Shuffler can hardly be said to be a 
popular or a successful man. A striking m- 
stance that dishonest men do not always get 
on best even in this world I Shall I tell you 
any more about him ?" 

" I think that will do at present," said Les- 
ter, laughing. 

"And now," continued the Count, "that you 
may not think my words have b^en dictated 
by any prejudice against your Church, I shaU 
draw the portrait of one of our own clergy. 
Do you see yonder stout man with the bald 
head and florid complexion talking to Jjady 
Helford, endeavouring to give the confer* 
ence the air of a flirtation. That is Dr. 
Hissal, Bishop of the Bomish Church, He* 
is pointing out to Lady Melfprd a homoQ- 
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pathic portion of the true cross inclosed in that 
golden reliquary." 

The Count and Lester were near enough to 
catch a few words here and there of the col- 
loquy going on between the Countess and the 
Bishop. His Lordship was regretting very 
earnestly that the strictness of living in Lent 
disagreed with his health, and that he had not 
yet recovered from the consequences of his 
fast ! Lady Melford scanned the ruddy cheeks 
and goodly proportions of the sufferer, and a 
&dnt semblance of a smile trembled on her 
lips as she replied with well-bred condolence. 

" Le pauvre hommel" said the Count. " I 
once dined with him in Lent. He apologised 
for the meagreness of the feast. There were 
only fourteen kinds of fish at table, but, as you 
see, his health suffers severely without meat. 
He has applied for a dispensation from the 
Holy Father. Observe the fawning politeness 
of Mr. Shuffler to the Bishop. He has written 
several tracts against the Church of Eome, but 
he would apostatize to-morrow, as the Bishop 
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of Bogiedom did, if the govemment would 
only make it worth his while." 

" Do you see yonder tall, ungainly, shamb- 
ling man with the narrow sloping shoulders, 
and no calves to his legs, which are encased 
in singularly ill-fitting continuations, nearly 
covering Ms great splay feet?" 

Lester, with some difficulty, repressed a 
laugh, as his glance at once singled out among 
the crowd near the folding door looking on at 
the dancers, the individual so graphically 
described. 

"Who is that. Count?" he said. "Some 
clergyman, I should imagine, by the style of 
his dress ; and yet, though I cannot exactly 
tell why, I should say he did not belong to 
our CJhurch. 

" You are right. It is Dr. McVates, a burn- 
ing and shining light of the Presbyterian 
Church, who rivals Dr. Cimmiing in pro- 
phesying the end of the world. They are both 
agreed as to the event being near at hand, but 
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they differ as to the precise time anxi manner 
of its destruction, and all the old women are 
divided in their admiration of the two seers. 
The man is not deficient in a sort of eloquence 
in the pulpit, aft^* you have got iaeeustomed 
to his broad Scotch accent, and a violenit and 
ungraceful movement of the right arm, which 
he continually brandishes as &oi*gh he were 
about to hit the great adversary physically 
between the horns. Yet, somehow, he is not 
at all my idea of Bemosthenes. 

" Dr. McVatesis very fond of society, though 
he cannot speak to a lady without garimacing 
hideoTsisly, and tiwrowing his body into the 
most violent contortions, all which he intends 
for graceful movements. The ladies are half 
amused, half frightened at him. He has pro- 
.bably trod on more toes, torn more dresses, 
ftnd spflt more cups of coffee in the course of 
his life than any other ja^an livmg. I* is 
cgenerally a long Hme before he can mjtster up 
courage to i^aaicrge from the crowd on iiie 
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verge of the dancing salcwi. H0 asked me to- 
night " If I wad venture intiU tjip ^ha-i-r-r^med 

ckck?" 

"E^ajdezl tJi^e Megatheriiim (ths^t is his 
nict-na«ie) h^s just vouchs^ed to do an act 
of gallantiy^ JS,e is bent on relieving yonder 
lady in the pink statin,, of a glass of lemonade 
which sfce h^s omly sipped. She hides heir 
fp.ce yniix hejr fen, her shoulders aa-e quivering 
T^ith suj)f>i?esaeid merripaejit. T^ to QV^^ L©^- 
ter, there is 3»a^cid^^t. Ahl Iwjassureofit. He 
h^ spiii the l^paonade all ove^ her dress. The 
exjtt-ession on the lady's face Ms pha^uged oou- 
sider^ably. She does uot laugh pow, Dp. 
Mo V^ates is treadii3Lg on h?r toe^ with hi^ splay 
feet m his effi^is to a^ist her/' 

Thus jkhe Clpunt Tras ruimibg on, giving 
humorous historiettes of the persouages he 
pointed out to hi^ coiupapSon, whai X^ester 
oh^;rved ^ tall, and rather ,<^tiogui^hed look- 
ing luw, app^irently about Mxty years of iage.,. 
looting, fix^y ip hi^ dir,^tion. At fer^ he 

thought he JiHuself w^ iiw Ql^t o£ *h^ 
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stranger's attention, but he was soon convinced 
it was the Count. 

" Who is that rather distinguk elderly man, 
Count, who is looking at you ?" Lester re- 
peated the question, and still got no reply. 
Surprised at this, he turned towards the Count, 
and found him repaying the other's gaze with 
interest. Lester's heart beat more rapidly as 
he observed the looks which passed between 
these two men ; looks of deadly hatred and 
defiance which could not be mistaken ; looks 
which told of a history of wrongs, sufferings, 
retaliation, and revenge; of bitter, imdjdng 
enmity. Lester did not repeat his question. 
He shrank from learning the terrible revela- 
tions which, he felt sure, could alone account 
for glances of such frightftil significance. 

The elder man was the first to succumb. 
His face grew livid. He made a show of tak- 
ing some refreshment from a servant who passed 
at the moment, but the hand which lifted a 
glass of wine trembled so that but a small por- 
tion of the contents reached his lips. He ral- 
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lied all Ms energies into one last bitter look 
of hatred; then he disappeared among the 
crowd, and inmiediately afterwards left the 
house. 

" I beg your pardon," said the Count, speak- 
ing to Lester, in his usual tone and manner, 
"you asked me who that gentleman was who 
has just quitted the room. He is Lord Belton. 
We had a meeting about five years ago. I 
received his fire three times without making 
any return. The last shot winged me, and 
left the scar which you observed to-night. It 
is a coincidence our meeting to-night, for he 
goes very little into society. AUons, it is 
getting late, or, rather, early. Let us say 
adieu." 
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CHAPTER IV- 



Lester's good resolutions. 



*'Whatl shall jv«liaye & play 4»d;empore ? Shall we rouse 
the nightfowl in a c^tch that .will draw throe souls out of one 
weaver?" 

Sb^akiiibpisab. 

Thejre is a tendenpy in a great many nov^l 
reftder^ to sldp ail portioas where the author 
speaks ex cathedrd. There is also a tendency 
with others, I am happy to say, to revel in 
these very passages ; to consider them as 
agreeable resting-places, in which we can 
pause awhile and collect our thoughts, and 
prepare for the dust and tiumoil of the road 
in the onward progress of the story. I con- 
fess I read those passages myself very atten- 
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lively, as thereby I hope to creep into the 
author's bond fide oi>inions on sundry matters 
and things in general. And -when I read a 
novel which has pleased me, which h€is be- 
guiled so many hours of tcedmm v^^ ^hieh 
has introduced me to new scenes and phasfes 
of life, and touched my heart, and -elevaiied 
my thoughts, and, in short, helped me to be ft 
better man, I feel deeply gratefiil to the aiitibK(M: 
who has spread before me this rich leaj&t, mkd 
love to make his acquaintaaee, md metaphom- 
cally to shake hands with him by reading his 
own reflections. 

And now, gentle reader, to whidiev^er or^r 
you belong, you cannot «ay I have de©eiv^ 
you, when I state that in the gjcefcter part of 
this chapter the author .^eaks. Jn .th<e im^ 
mortal language of the showman, " Yw pay« 
your money, and you toikes your cboio^.^ 
Nevertheless, O young ladjr, who are rmMxxg 
for the story alone, pause erjd you Mkiij^ Ae 
whole chapter, £ar, with nmclu^vdjtfai ^eroiii*^ 
I ha.ve ajn:anged ii so thaik tihe iv^h^e t^iAptei: 



I 
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is not devoted to myself, so that, if you do 
skip, you may perchance miss a link in the 
chain of events ! As for you, O wise, sensible 
reader! who may wish to gossip with me 
awhile, read this chapter which I have written 
to satisfy the critics that whatever faults they 
may bring against me, at least they cannot 
call me a radical or a leveller — and — and — 
there the vanity will leak out — ^perhaps your 
time will not have been wasted. I think that 
is about as mild a form of self-praise as I could 
have used. 

In what does happiness consist ? I answer 
promptly, in the illusions of youth. If Lester 
was not perfectly happy as he stood under the 
portico of Melford House at three o'clock in 
the morning, he was as near that enviable 
state as mortal can be. For the first time in 
his life he had foimd himself in fashionable 
society ; in the society of those who were con- 
ventionally his superiors, many of whom he 
felt to be his equals, and many his inferiors. 
To-night for the first time he had been in his 
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element. He felt that the refinement of his 
mind by education had given him a right to 
associate with such people. He was a gentle- 
man, and what can a duke, a prince, a king 
be, more than a gentleman 1 

After all, it is education which gives the 
stamp of* currency to a man. Kiches will not 
do it ; but talent and education. The Scot- 
tish poet was right when he sang, — 



'* The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man*s the gowd for a' that.^ 



After spending five minutes in company 
with a man you can tell whether he is fit for 
society or not ; to which of the two great di- 
visions he belongs — the presentable, or the 
non-presentable. The wealthy city man, Mr. 
Bullion, who succeeded at last in forcing him- 
self into society, marrying his daughter to a 
peer, and being asked to the balls of the nobi- 
lity, looked down of course on poor Lester, 
and sneered at his pretensions to enter good 
society. , He indeed, a poor scribbler 1 Yet 
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every frequenter of May Fair could tell at a 
glance tliat Mr. Bullion was not in Ms element, 
and that Lester was. It is difficult to explain 
iliese things. There is sometliing in the tone 
of voice of a man refined by education, some- 
thing in the manner, a gentleness, a delicacy, 
a constant precaution against saying or doing 
anything which may give offence -which can 
only be acquired by careful training begun in 
tender years ere the character is formed. 

To comprehend the intellectual intoxication 
exerted by ^' Society " must be taken into 
consideration the wonderfiil magical influence 
of good breeding which is only foimd in per- 
fection among '^leo gens Men iUves^^^ ^^the 
upper ten thousand,'' the highest circles," 
" &e Hite^^ " the fashionable world," or by 
whatever name we choose to designate that 
portion of men and women, who by their ex- 
quisite politeness and courtesy, have made 
admission into their sphere the great object of 
life to the cl^^ses beneath ; who have received 
the significant title of ^'good society," and 
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succeeded by unanimous consent in occupying 
the first place in the " social commimity/' 

Such people are by their position and means 
raised so entirely above the vulgar harassing 
cares and disagreeable rubs of life, that they 
are enabled to cultivate and practice a refine- 
ment of liiought, an elegance of living, a de- 
licacy of action in all details and under all 
circumstances, perfectly unattainable by, arid 
incomprehensible to those who are obliged to 
enter the sordid arena and fight the hard battle 
of life. Bfence that exquisite manner, that 
gracious address, that elaborate caxe to avoid 
anything dther in word, or deed, or look, 
which can, ever so remotely hurt the feelings 
of another, so eminently characteristic ^f the 
gentleman and the lady. 

It is true that a person bom and bred in 
this rank, and who knows little or nothing of 
any of the subordinate phases of life, may not, 
and probably does not appreciate all the force 
and influence of this good breeding which habit 
has made to seem Eke second nature. It is 
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necessary to mix witli the world on equal 
terms, to see men and women divested of that 
mask of respect which they put on for their 
superiors alone, to attach to it its proper value. 
Go among the lower classes, without your star 
and garter, your gold crown, your mitre, or 
whatever may be the insignia of your rank, 
and note the coarse words and actions, the want 
of gallantry of men to women among the 
people whom we call Christian and civilized. 
Try the shopocracy, infinitely more vulgar 
than the class beneath, from the airs of pre- 
tence, the poor attempt to imitate the faults of 
their betters ; even the professional or middle 
classes, although a great step in advance of the 
tradesman, do not sufl&ciently conceal the 
vulgar and selfish ambition of getting on in 
life at any price ; the eternal love of money— 
to render their society altogether pleasant to a 
man of delicate susceptibilities, or refined per- 
ceptions. 

The aristocratic classes are not really better. 
They may be, coeteris paribus^ worse, and can 
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be quite as rude and vulgar at times, when 
they feel their kibes galled by the toe of the 
roturier^ or when in the rapid advance of li- 
beral principles, they tremble for their immu- 
mties and privileges, their places, pensions, 
sinecures. But their fortunate position in a 
monetary point of view raises them above all 
those little petty meannesses practised by an 
ambitious man, who feels he is of no conse- 
quence without money. 

Of what use is an aristocracy, is the cry of radi- 
cals and all restless beings who are dissatisfied 
with their place at the bottom of the ladder, 
and wish to get to the top without the trouble 
of climbing. I might reply by another ques- 
tion. Of what use is democracy ? But this 
is my answer. The theory of equality is 
beautiful ; it has bewitched great minds in all 
ages, and I am not sure that some of the finest 
pages of the world's history do not belong to 
republics. There is something so grand in the 
voice of genius being able to make itself heard 
in some crisis of national danger ; bursting its 
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way froia the ranks of the people till it reached 
and influences senates and kings I 

Who has not thrilled in reading of the 
brave old Cincinnatus going from his plough 
to become Dictator of Rome^ and (after saving 
his country) returning to it I Who would not 
have desired that our own great Captain had 
imitated him and Washington in thinking 
their own fame their best recompence. 

^' Great men have always scorned great recompences, 
Epaminondas saved his Thebes, and died 
Not leaving even his funeral expenses. 
Ge<wge \^^shington had thanks and nought beside, 
Save the all cloudless glory (which few men*s is). 
To free his country.'* 

Who has not felt a glow of generous en- 
thusiam on readmg the history of the French 
RevolHtion. 



"When France, in wrath, her giant-Hmbs upreared. 
And with that oath which smote air, earth, and sea^ 
Stamped her strong foot, and swore she would be free!" 



When we behold the great noble mai of Na- 
ture's own malqiig, starting at once to their 
posts in the management of the State ; or the 
glorious i^ectacle of a nation roused to courage 
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and action by the words of one man^ on the 
occasion of that memorable triumph of ])anton, 
when the fainting hearts of his countrymen, 
paralyzed by fear at the approach of the Duke 
of Brunswick, became steeled at once, as the 
orator rolled from the tribune these immortal 
words : — " It is not the Prussian cannon that 
you hear. It is the pas de charge against the 
enemy. What alone is wanting to success ? 
— de Vaudace^ et encore de Taudouce^ et toujours 
de VoAiddceJ^ 

But, alas, the practicability of equality is as 
impossible now as in the days when Plato 
dreamed of his Republic. The world must 
imdergo many and great phases of change, 
and human nature must become infinitely 
elevated before those ravishing dreams of 
philosophers and philanthropists can be rea- 
lized« Twenty*six millions ofpeople are rather 
a large and troublesome family to govern, and 
if the aristocracy were of no other use than to 
establish a recognised standard of courtesy 
and refinement, whose civilizing influaice can 
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hardly be over-estimated, and is felt througli all 
the ramifications of society, it would be worth 
preserving. But the aristocratic class does 
more than this. Besides having a great stake 
in the country, the strongest inducements 
to preserve the honour and integrity of Eng- 
land intact,and the pride of ancestry to urge them 
to the due discharge of their duties, they ^are 
naturally the great encouragers and protectors 
of the fine arts. No nation ever attained ex- 
cellence in those branches of industry which 
soften, elevate, and refine the intellect, which 
invest life with poetry and beauty, which, in 
short, produce civilization, without an estab- 
lished aristocracy. 

I would by no means be thought to under- 
value the patronage of our merchant princes ; 
but it is impossible that a man whose whole 
life has been spent in mercantile pursuits, 
which do not, per se^ refine the mind, can 
have the same love, taste, and comprehension 
of the liberal arts, as those whose rank and 
wealth have left them leisure for cultivating 
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literature and art, and have travelled through 
Europe with this end in view. 

In short, true politeness, veritable good 
breeding, the real genuine article, " gentility " 
(I use the word in its primitive and true 
meaning), not the spurious Britannia metal 
which we are most commonly obliged to put 
up with, is a thing not to be picked up in a 
day, not to be acquired at odd hours. You 
may think a courtier a very useless animal, 
but let me tell you, it is no small art to know 
mankind sufficiently well to avoid giving of- 
fence by your manner. 

There are men who cannot l)e polite if they 
would. They do not know how to set about 
it. They are constantly displaying their own 
ignorance of good breeding by hurting the 
feelings of those with whom they are brought 
in contact. Now, a monster of this kind may 
be very usefiil in his way, and may possess 
some good qualities which entitle him to live ; 
but let him herd with other monsters of his 

VOL. I. L 
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own species, whose feelings are as blunt as 
his own. A hippopotamus should associate 
with hipp(^otami. A savage is very well in 
his native woods, but bring him into a draw- 
ing-room and he becomes a bore. I hate in- 
sincerity, and yet I confess I would rather 
associate daily with the most insincere of men 
who practised the courtesies of a gentleman, 
than witii one of those animals who are con- 
tinuaUy insulting you without knowing it 
They have you at such a complete disadvan- 
tage. They .say something which is an intol- 
erable impertinence. You cannot retaliate, for 
they are guiltless of any intention of oflFending 
you, and your own good breeding forbids you 
to fight them with their own weapons ; and as 
for the effect of a sarcasm, it would be as 
harmless as the sting of a bee against the Hde 
of a rhinocecoB. I always give these human 
specimens of the Pachydennata a wide berth. 
Lester made grand resolutions under the 
influence of the sweet enchantment to which 
he had been for the first time exposed. He 
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knew that ke had been admitted to this earthly 
Paradise from no apparent merits of his own, 
but entirely through the inflnence of the Count 
de BeaaireganL He was not so entirely igno- 
rant of the world a3 not to know that und^- 
neath all this je^quisite politeness of manner, 
lurked a great deal of real indifference, and 
not A Ettle aristocratic contempt for a young 
man thus admitted on sufferance to society, 
into which he was not by birth privileged to 
mter, and for which he had not as yet quaU- 
fied himself by the prestige of fame. 

'*But, bj Heaven f he exclaimed to him- 
^eK, ^' I will diow ihexa that I have a right to 
^atfir society. I will make Ihe worthy, those 
who are m)ble by nature as well as hj posL- 
IIJKm, prond to acknowledge m^e, and as for 
.t^bc^eTapid-looking fools who----(»i the strength 
i£ thfar raok and dead ancestors (who would 
(di$owi9L their degenerate offspring if they could 
n&tsaxa to Jxfe), look me all ov^, as of; I were a 
]^idbg of a , different nature from (themselves, 

L 2 
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I will make ttem afraid of me. I will teach 
them to look up to me, and know me for what 
I am — ^their superior. What will they be, 
with their fopperies, when youth has flown — 
mere conmion-place old fogies. By that time 
my brains, backed by perseverance, will have 
acquired for me fame and fortune. I will 
beat them on their own ground of fashion. 
The opportunities now given me to see the 
world of high life I will turn to account. I 
will write fashionable novels. I will become 
a Thackeray. Le gtaie c^est la patience /" 

Such was the delicious reverie passing 
through the mind of Lester, as he and the 
Count, weary at length of waiting for their 
brougham under the portico of Melford House, 
sallied forth in search of it. They found it at 
last pretty far down in the line of vehicles. 
Lester had barely time to notice that the 
Count's servant touched his hat and appeared 
eager to address his master, when the door was 
opened from the inside. A lady, whose face 
was concealed by a mask, laid her hand on his 
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arm, and a voice, which he did not at first 
recognize, said — 

" I have come to remind you of your pro- 
mise. I knew you would forget poor Eosalie 
when you got among the swells." 

In truth Lester had not only forgotten that 
this was the night he was engaged to sup with 
Rosalie, but he was at that moment entirely 
oblivious of the existence of such a person. 

" Don't you remember," she continued, " this 
was the night I mentioned in my note ? Ah, 
I did not forget thougLyou did. I came here 

a cab, and I had just found out the Count's 
gham when you came up." 

" Beg your pardon. Sir," said John, " but 
the lady would get in." 

" Oh, yes. Count," said Rosalie, " I was 

very obstinate. I was so afraid I should miss 

you after all. But I told John I'd take all 

responsibility ; so you mustn't scold him." 

" But how did you find out where we were 
gone, Rosalie ? Through that rascal Pierre, 
'11 be bound." 
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"C'est vrai/' said Rosalie. "Pierre told 
Leonie, my maid, in confidence/^ 

" A confidence which Leonie seems to have 
kept very strictly/^ 

" All's fair in love and war. Come in, and 
don't stand out longetr in the dew.'' 

" You don't expect us to eat supper at thi^ 
hour in the mornings Rosalie," said the Coxmf. 

" Yes, I do, and drink champagne too. I 
dare say you have good appetites. I know 
they only pretend to eat at these grand houses. 
You couldn't expect duchesses to have gross 
vulgar appetites, like plebeian dancers. Thank 
you," she continued, anticipating Lester's con- 
sent. " How charming you look in full dress. 
I'll wager you have broken some hearts to- 
night. Tell me, Victor, was there one hand- 
somer there, yourself always excepted. That's 
right, now we're comfortable. The man knows 
where to drive. No. — Wobum Square." 

The wheels of the brougham revolved 
rapidly, but Rosalie's tongue went faster still. 
Alas for Lester's ambitious schemes and vir- 
tuovi8 resolutions I 
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CHAPTER V. 



A MORNING CALL. 



Yarium et mutabile semper jRemina-^ 

YntGiL. 

La donna h mobile qual piuma al rento. 

RlQOIiBTTO* 



Lester had seen notMng of the Count for 
several days after Lady Melford's ball. He 
felt unwilling to demand fiirtlier sacrifices of 
his firiend's time. On the following Tuesday, 
however, he called in Bruton street, and an- 
nounced his intention of leaving his card at 
Melford House, hoping the Count would offer 
to accompany him. 
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" Nothing would give me greater pleasure," 
said tte Count, " but unfortunately I am en- 
gaged to drive Lady Nimrod to Riclunond. 
I think, however, you should lose no time in 
calling at Melford House." 

Accordingly, Lester found himself ap- 
proaching that aristocratic mansion in a 
hack-cab. It was rather wet under foot, and 
he did not like to sully the polish of his boots 
by walking. It was with a feeling of morti- 
fication, which he essayed in vain to conquer, 
that he saw the great gates of the coiuiyard 
swing open to admit his humble vehicle. 
There had been no Hansom on the stand, 
and his four-wheeler formed a sorry contrast 
to a splendid coach, whose panels bore a 
coronet with the Melford arms, while a pair 
of spirited greys champed their bits and 
pawed the gravel. Under the peristyle, 
lounged a group of liveried servants, who took 
no further notice of the cab than to laugh in 
the most insolent manner at the wretched 
horse and many-caped driver. 
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Nettled in spite of Hs philosophy, Lester, 
who had at first meant merely to leave his 
card, now determined to see Lady Mdford, if 
possible. By one of those strange weaknesses, 
inseparable even from strong minds, he would 
enjoy the trimnph of shewing these flmikeys 
that the occupant of a hack-cab had the pri- 
, vilege of the entHe to Melford House. But 
while observing the footman, who seemed 
divided between contempt for the vehicle and 
respect for Lester, and wondering why a 
powdered menial in red plush was capable of 
rendering him, a man of sense and education, 
uncomfortable, he asked for the Earl instead 
of the Countess. The man took his card, 
and Lester wa^ shewn into a little ante-room 
on the right of the hall, where he found him- 
self tSte-d-tete with the Reverend Simeon 
Shuffler. 

Lester, who had not been introduced to this 
gentleman, was astonished to see him advance, 
hat in hand, and with an almost obsequious 
obeissance. 

5' '*''MiaL^^^.-j. 
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**My dear Mr. Johnstone/' heg^n Mr. 
Shuffler, " the note which my Lord Loosefish 
has written, has doubtless apprized his lord- 
ship, the Earl of Melford, of my hope to 
succeed to the appointment of his lordship's 
domestic chaplain, vacant by-^" 

Here Mr* Shuffler paused, a little perplexed 
ht Lester's look of astonishment. 

" You are imder a mistake, sir," said Les- 
ther, " my name is not Johnstons." 

Mr. Shuffler, who had mistaken Lester for 
the private secretaiy of the Earl of Melford, 
was beginning to apologise, when the dooil: 
opened tod Mr. Johnstone appeared. He 
was a slender, faif-^haired young man, with 
an aquiline Hose, his front teeth project- 
ing so as strongly to resemble those of a 
rabbit, and a remarkably supercilious curl of 
the upper lip, which conveyed the idea of a 
disagreeable odour continually under his nose. 
Mr. Johnstone's appearance did not belie him. 
He was supercilious- He had lived so long 
with great people, that he fancied himself 
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great himself, and had gradually assumed 
a sort of " noli me tangere" look when in the 
company of common folk, as if charitably to 
remind them of the respect due to one who 
daily breathed the same airrespired by aris- 
tocratic lungs. 

On seeing him, Mr. Shuffler immediately 
transferred his obsequiousness, for he was not 
yet sure if his petition had been granted, and 
the private secretary might be very useful in 
furthering his interests. He changed the 
subject, however, to general topics. In the 
meantime, Mr. Johnstone turned towards 
Lester with an enquiring look^ and said in 
that tone of offensive and patronising civility, 
which long practice had taught him to as- 
sume so successfully, 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. — a — a, — " 

" My name is Lester^" replied Lester, 
brusquely. 

" Ah, yes 1 Mr. Lester," continued the 
secretary, " but his lordship has no recoUec- 
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tion whatever of your name, and so begged 
me to enquire the object of your visit." 

Althougli annoyed at the cool impertinence 
with which the secretary said these words, 
Lester was ahnost amused at the sudden 
change in the manner of the Eeverend Mr. 
Shuffler. That gentleman, on hearing Lester 
thus addressed by the Earl of Melford's pri- 
vate secretary, felt grieved that he had been 
beguiled into his previous fawning words. 
He now deemed it incumbent on him to be 
proportionately rude, and accordingly elevated 
his eyebrows and scanned Lester with an 
insolent assumption of superiority, which it 
tasked all that yoimg gentleman's philosophy 
not to resent in words. He returned Mr. 
Shuffler's supercilious look, however, with 
interest, and then said to the secretary : 

" I have no business whatever with the 
Earl of Melford, who, I have no doubt, has 
forgotten my presentation to him at the ball 
last Thursday evening. I called to pay my 
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respects to Lady Melford, and by some mis- 
take my card has been taken to the Earl, 
instead. I will, with your permission, rectify 
it." 

" Pray permit me, Mr. Lester," said the 
secretary, all politeness, as he anticipated 
Lester in ringiag the bell. The servant came, 
took the card, returned, and in a few minutes 
Lester found himself in the presence of the 
Countess of Melford. 

Apparently this was doomed to be a day of 
contretemps. He saw at a glance that his 
visit was unpropitious. Instead of taking up 
Lady Melford in the charming and affable 
himiour in which she had been on the night 
of the ball, he found her quite the grand lady 
in her reception of him. She curtseyed in 
the most formal manner, and making the 
slightest possible motion which might or 
might not be interpreted into an invitation to 
be seated, she resumed her conversation with 
a young gentleman whom Lester gradually 
recognised as the brother of the Miss New- 
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bofough with whom he had danced* Sir 
Jacob Newborough had been the late Colonel 
Hayward's banker. The Colonel, whose 
circumstances were far from flourishing, had 
often overdrawn his account, and in return for 
the accommodation in pecuniary matters, had 
introduced the banker among Ms aristocratic 
acquaintance at the west-end ; and the inti- 
macy which had grown up between the two 
families still continued, Arabella New- 
borough being naturally very glad to attend 
the Countess's parties. Mr. Gilbert New- 
borough was a comet in the Light 

Dragoons, then stationed at Hounslow. He 
had seen Lester dancing with his sister the 
other evening, but as he had not been formally 
introduced to him, he merely honored him 
with a long and supercilious stare, which said 
asplaialy as possible, " who the devil are you ?" 

" Mr. Newborough, allow me to make you 
acquainted with Mr. Lester," said the Coxmtess 
speaking in a very languid manner. 

Lester acknowledged the introduction with 
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the politeness of a man of tte world. The 
comet tried to look a little less sarage, failed 
in doing so, said something, of which the 
only intelligible word was " aw," and then 
shewed his good breeding by tiying to stare 
Lestet out of countenance* 

In return, Lester eyed Mr* Newborough 
very critically, and gauged him physically 
and mentally. He was a young man about 
twenty-five, low in stature^ rathef broad in 
the shoulders, and inclining to corpulency. 
His hair was sandy and he wore a moustache 
which was almost white. The expression of 
his face was mean, common-place, and some- 
what brutal, and the muddiness of his com- 
plexion betrayed a strong partiality for bottled 
stout. What struck Lester most was the 
singular affectation of his mode of speaking. 
He seemed (whether naturally or acquired 
from habit) to be incapable of pronouncing 
the letter ' r,' and he drawled and dwelt on the 
last syllable of certain words, and used slang 
phrases copiously. Kot only his maimer of 
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speaking, but what lie did say was inane and 
frivolous in the highest degree. 

'^ And is it to talk about nothing with a 
puppy like this/' thought Lester, " that the 
Countess seems almost oblivious of my pre- 
sence." Then he recalled her frank and 
enthusiastic conversation, and the hope she 
had expressed that they might renew the topic 
frequently, when he last saw her ; and he 
asked himself bitterly if she were indeed the 
same woman, or if he were not dreaming. His 
situation grew more and more awkward with 
the lapse of every minute. Over and over 
again, he wished himself far away. Yet 
he continued to sit, not knowing how to 
make his exit with iclat^ still cherishing a 
hope that the Coimtess's manner would grow 

more cordial. At length, when no longer 

» 

able to endure his false position, he was on 
the point of rising to take leave, the door 
opened, and Lady Nimrod rushed into the 
room before she could be annoimced, and 
running up to Lady Melford, kissed her on 
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both cheeks and shook her hands violently. 
Lady Nimrod was a pretty piquante brunette. 
Her style of beauty was the direct opposite to 
that of Lady Melford. She wore her hair 
a V Emperatrice^ and the most fashionable of 
little bonnets covered the back of her head ; 
her dress was voluminous to a fault, if that^ 
be possible in the present mode. 

"Dear Lady Melford, excuse my abrupt- 
ness ; I can't bear ceremony, and I knew you 
wouldn't mind me." 

These are most intimate friends, thought 
Lester, as he observed the cordial return made 
by Lady Melford to these caresses. 

IVe not a moment to lose," continued 
Lady Nimrod. " I just looked in to say how 
do you do after your delightful ball. The 
Count is such a charming polkiste. What 
Count ? How absurd ; you know there's only 
one. Now if you'll promise not to be jealous, 
you shall see him. Positively you shall come 
to the window." 

Lady Melford went to the window. " 
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should have been pleased to see Count de 
Beauregard also/' she said. 

'^ Ah, that was my policy," continued Lady 
Nimrod. " I knew if he came up it would 
not be so easy to get him away, and weVe 
not a moment to lose. We're going to Kich- 
mond. Charming day for a drive, is it not ? 
However I'll give him your message. I'm 
sure I don't know what I'd do but for the 
Count's Idndness. Sir Harry has not left a 
single horse in the stables. Where it will 
end I know not. I believe he's backed ano- 
ther favorite for the Derby again this year, 
though he lost so heavily last season, and the 
Count has repeatedly warned him against 
backing horses. He says it will be hit or 
miss with him this time. He'll either make 
a pot of money, or else he'll have to mizzle 
to the continent. What shocking words these 
sportiag men do use to be sure, and I declare 
such is the force of habit, I find myself uncon- 
sciously talking slang myself. Nothing can 
prevent Sir Harry from betting : and he flies 
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into a passion whenever I give him advice, 
and says such unkind things, and tells me to 
look at home/' 

Lady Harriet continued chattering in the 
most dkcniBiye ma«n«r, apparently qmte 
oblivious of her htirry. Lady Melford took 
an opportunity^ when she stopped for breathy 
to say " as you and Count de Beauregard are 
so intimate, you will, I am sure, be happy to 
make the acquaintance of one of his particu- 
lar Mends,'' and she introduced Lester. 

From this time, much to Lester's astonish- 
ment, and greatly to his delight. Lady 
Melford's manner entirely changed towards 
him. She became gracious and cordial, and 
drew him out with such tact, that he found 
himself plunged all at once into an amusing 
and interesting conversation. He became 
animated and witty, and exchanged some 
repartees with Mr. Newborough which served 
completely to silence that young gentleman^ 
and drew forth the ringing laugh of Lady 
Nimrod. 
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The Countess was evidently pleased with 
the tact and savoirfaire he displayed, and when, 
after twenty minutes, Lady Nimrod suddenly 
started up in a violent hurry, and made her 
adievjx^ and Lester rose also to depart, he saw 
that Lady Melford was so evidently in earn- 
est in pressing him to remain, that he acceded. 
Mr. Newborough went away almost immedi- 
ately after Lady Nimrod, looking intensely 
disgusted at Lester, 

" My dear Mr. Lester," said the Countess, 
when they were alone, "I owe you an apology 
for the coldness of my manner." 

Lester protested that she had not been 
cold. 

" Ah, but I was dreadfully cold. The fact 
is, I was suffering under a dreadful headache ; 
that, and the twaddle of that tiresome cox- 
comb, Mr. Newborough, had quite upset me. 
I was determined you should not go until I 
had told you how sorry I was for my rude- 



ness." 



Touched by her condescension, Lester again 
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and again protested that she had not been 
cold, &c., &c. 

"Well, since you are so forgiving/' said 
the Countess, '^ will you promise to dine with 
me on Friday ? Are you disengaged for that 
day?" 

Lester replied with one of those spontane- 
ous bursts of candour which have more influ- 
ence with women than the most studied com- 
pliments, "that he would cancel every en- 
gagement for this," and departed from Mel- 
ford House too much elated with the success- 
fill issue of his visit to trouble himself with 
analyzing very closely Lady Melford's caprice 
of temper. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE aRUB BECOMES A BUTTERFLY. 



** Fair yirglns blushed upon him ; wedded damea 
Bloomed also in less transitorj hues ; 

4> « « « « 

Daughters admired hb dress, «nd pious mothers 
Inquired Ijiis income, and if he had brothers.*' 

Btrqk* 



The manager had been as good as his word. 
Within the week Lester's play was returned 
with a very flattering note, to the effect that 
the piece was not adapted for representation 
on account of the length of the dialogue, &c., 
&c. " But/' the manager went on to say, 
" having now stated its demerits, allow me to 
say that, as a play for perusal, it has high and 
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surprising merit. I have not seen any pure 
^*ama wldcli bears within it such unmistake- 
able marks of ability, and although you have 
not yet succeeded in writing a piece that will 
be acted, you will convince any reader that 
you can do so. Read the successM dramatists 
and you will perceive your own defects, and 
learn what you can and should do — Shakspear, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, and fiw modem comedy 
Bulwer will be found serviceable. — I am, dear 
sir, yours obediently, &o., &c." 

The time had been when such a letter as 
this from such a source, would have waked all 
Lester's energies, and he would have buckled 
to, -determined to produce a play which should 
succeed. Now^ he threw the lett^ asdde with 
a smile. He was thinking of Lady Melford a 
great deal more than of literary fame. 

Had Lester been a very vain man he would 
have ascribed the marked Attentions which 
Lady Melford conlanued to shower upon him, 
to his own personal and mental attraictions. 
Had he been a more suspicious man, or better 
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versed in the usages of the world, he would 
have sought for other and hidden motives. 
But when a man is happy he seldom puzzles 
himself with intricate researches into the 
causes of his good fortime. Ajid though Les- 
ter did wonder at first at the evident partiality- 
evinced by the Countess of Melford for his 
society, and attributed it to the caprice of a 
fine lady which would soon end, as week after 
week passed by and the intimacy deepened 
instead of diminishing, all fears, all doubts, 
were swallowed up in one unalloyed feeling of 
happiness. 

Meantime, Lady Melford's partiality for her 
protigi had borne very tangible firuit. She 
appeared bent upon making Lester the fashion, 
and when a beautiful woman of rank is bent 
on introducing into society a young, handsome, 
and clever man, it is not very difficult to suc- 
ceed. In one short month Lester's position 
had changed so decidedly that he was some- 
times tempted to doubt his identity. The 
grub had become a butterfly. The obscure 
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student, the poor author, had become a man 
of fashion. Ladies spoke of him in terms of 
the most unafiFected admiration. The gentle- 
men were much more critical in their analysis 
of this Mr. Lester, who had somehow started 
all at once into notoriety. I remember myself 
dashing down the Morning Post in a fit of 
envious rage twice. First when I saw that 
Mr. Henry Lester had been presented at Court, 
by the Earl of Melford; secondly, when I 
saw his name included in the list of the 
fashionable company at the Duke of Dulwitz. 
When shall I be presented at Court ? And 
when will the Duke of Dulwitz ask me to his 
entertainments. But thus it is, modest merit ! 
Comet Newborough spoke of Mr. Lester at 
his club as " a meah adventuwah of no family 
whatevaw, and a pooah deyvil of a litewawy 
man,'' evidently intending to imply by this 
last taunt the lowest stage of disgrace ; but I 
am very happy to state that this young officer, 
who seemed to cherish a peculiar spite against 

VOL. I M 
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Lester for some reason or otliei*, was promptly 
put down by bluflF old Sir Sampson 8iq[Tiare- 
toes, who had formerly been Governor of New 
Brunswick, in the following " neat and appro- 
priate speech/' to quote the language of the 
penny-a-liners : — 

" He seems a devilish well-bred young fel- 
low ; and if he has got brains, he don't give 
himself half the airs of some puppies who have 
none at all/' 

" Aw, Sir Sampson, can you tell me who 
his fethaw is ?'' urged the Comet. 

" No, Sir, I can't ; and what's more, I don't 
wish to know. When I like a man, it would 
make no diflference to me if he had never had 
a father." 

Mammas of the most ferocious virtue, who 
were strongly in favor of morality, and all 
that sort of thing, and never permitted their 
daughters to marry dissipated men — ^unless 
they were wealthy I — ^began to make particu- 
lar inquiries respecting Mr. Lester. Had he 
money ? What were his prospects ? Was it 
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true that lie had a rich uncle living at Chel- 
tenham ? Was he any relation or connection 
of the Lesters of Buckinghamshire, or did he 
come from the north ? Ample rumom's circu- 
lated as to the fortime and expectations of the 
handsome and distingue young man who, under 
the patronage of Lady Melford and Count de 
Beauregard, had taken the town by storm, and 
was now seen everywhere. Lester might have 
indulged in princely extravagance on the credit 
of the wealth he had, or was about to have, 
with the hand of some rich heiress. Trades- 
men besought his custom, and looked hurt 
when he requested them to send in their 
* ' little accounts/ ^ Lester must have possessed 
almost superhuman fortitude if his head had 
not been turned by the sudden avalanche of 
good fortune, or, at least, what is popularly 
called good fortune. Dear old Horace, who 
can follow out thy golden precept ? — '- 



u 



iEquam memento rebus in arduis, 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis, 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
L»titi^ moriture Delli." 

M 2 
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Lester surrendered himself to the round of 
fashionable levities with little or no compunc- 
tion, dazzled and led away by the force of ex- 
ample, and that terrible bugbear — ^fear of the 
world. Count de Beauregard had established 
a powerful influence over him, which, all 
things considered, was natural enough, not- 
withstanding that in his moments of cool re- 
flection, Lester confessed there was a cyni- 
cism about his friend's views which he did 
not like. But, independently of the obliga- 
tions of gratitude, the Count's wit, exquisite 
breeding, and imperturbable good humour, 
made him an irresistible companion. For the 
first time in his life, Lester lived in the present 
moment. Every day had its round of engage- 
ments. Time was wanting for the great busi- 
ness of life — ^pleasure. He rose at noon, and 
lounged over his breakfast and the Times^ in 
his elegant apartments in Bury Street, St. 
James's, when alone ; but more frequently the 
pleasure derived from the fragrant mocha, and 
the fumes of Turkish tobacco was enhanced 
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by the lively sallies of the Count ; then came 
the saunter to the Club, and the magazine or 
billiards consumed the morning, till it was 
time for the world of Kotten Eow. Then they 
had their choice between the cosy club dinner, 
numerous dinner and evening engagements, 
the ball, or the opera. All this sort of thing is 
very pleasant, especially in our first season. 
But we must deteriorate rapidly, if we do not 
wish to pay the penalty of remorse. 

But Lester thought very little of remorse at 
present. His wonderful and sudden success 
in society made everything seem rose-color. 
He saw his handsome face and faultless figure 
displayed to the greatest advantage by the 
skill of a fashionable artiste^ and he was at an 
age when such things please. After all, they 
are more natural and harmless triumphs than 
many we enjoy later in life. He found him- 
self in company worth talking to, and trying 
to gratify, and he involuntarily drew upon his 
own resources to a degree which surprised 
himself. He uttered more good things at a 
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dinner-party in the inspiration of the moment 
than he could have concocted in a month of 
solitude. He began to be celebrated as a ra- 
conteur. He triumphed in the present, and 
imagination pictured a pleasing back-ground 
for the future, when, with his mind enriched 
with a harvest of well digested ideas, and a 
perfect knowledge of the habits and manners 
of good society, he could give to the world a 
succession of fashionable novels which would 
place him among the first writers of fiction. 

He was not at all alarmed by the fact that 
he felt no inclination to compose, even if his 
avocations had permitted the time ; that he 
never took pen in hand for any purpose more 
weighty than to write a billet dovx^ a reply to 
an invitation, or some verses for a lady's album; 
that his mind and fancy were so flooded by 
the intoxicating chalice of pleasure, that any 
approach to earnest thought was a bore. His 
position was not dissimilar to that of an author 
who indulges in opium. True, the imagina- 
tion is excited, but it is an over-excitement 
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which produces no fruits. The imagination is 
not a hot-house plant to be forced in this man- 
ner. The opium-eater is so happy in the deli- 
cious dreams of his stimulated fancy that he is 
incapable of the effort of recording them, and 
so they perish ; and inferior geniuses, whose 
" visions flit less palpably before them/' and 
who are contented to lead slower lives, out- 
strip him in the race for fame. But what is 
fame even, in comparison with the applause of 
one's own conscience 1 

Lester was pitied as a young man of ability 
who was squandering his time, and acquiring 
pernicious luxurious tastes which would en- 
tirely unfit him for the life of laborious study 
so essential to attain any lasting literary repu- 
tation, by a few of his old steady acquaintance 
among men of letters — men who led calm 
simple lives, who did not seek for inspiration 
in the wine-cup and Bohemian haunts ; who 
pursued no royal road to fame : who neither 
dissipated their talents by burning the candle 
of life at both ends, nor surrendered their con- 
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sciences by selling themselves as journalists to 
write for money against their convictions, but 
sat in humble chambers and consumed the 
midnight oil in studies, certain some day to 
make them known, and rendering them in the 
meantime happier than kings ; who exempli- 
fied the ^^festina lente^ of Horace, and the fine 
saying of Buffon, '^ Le genie c^est la Patience f^ 
too conscious of the rich ore of their own genius 
to be dazzled or tempted by the glitter of the 
world's tinsel. And literary men of another 
i3tamp, whom he met daily in the world of 
fashion, smiled on him, and flattered him to 
his face, but sneered at, and detracted from 
him behind his back, jealous of a new lion 
who robbed them of a portion of the incense 
of vanity for which they lived. 

Lester saw only the bright side of the butter- 
fly existence he shared. Time and experience 
were wanting to unfold to him, in all its hide- 
ousness, the selfishness of human nature, latent 
under the whited sepulchre of an artificial social 
structure. He saw not the baseness and false" 
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liood of that material Kfe, made up of the in- 
dulgence of all the pleasures of sense, and even 
of intellect. The total shrinking from all dis- 
agreeable duty — ^the real epicureanism of peo- 
ple who paraded themselves complacently, and 
perhaps really believed themselves to be, 
models of every Christian virtue, because they 
avoided a few crimes to which they had not 
the slightest temptation ; who daily repudiated 
with the most affected horror the theory of 
materialism while living for this world, and 
professed to fit themselves for a joyful resur- 
rection to eternal beatitude, by the weekly 
admonitions of a fashionable sinner like the 
Hon. and Eev. Wycherly Winsome, who never 
dares to touch upon any fault peculiar to his 
congregation I 

Yet, underneath this heartless, frivolous life 
(though Lester must be excused for not; y^* 
knowing its heartlessness and frivolity). There 
existed a better, purer current of earnest feel- 
ing which redeemed Lester from becoming an 

utter worldling. It is this strange und^rcur- 

M 5 
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rent of feeling, so diflGlcTilt to be appreciated 
by spectators in general, which often sanctifies 
characters apparently most worthless and 
abandoned, and which renders it difficult, or, 
rather, wholly impossible for men to judge 
each other. Amidst Lester's worldly liaisons 
there was one attachment which began to take 
deep root in his heart, and which, so far as he 
was conscious, was irreproachable. This was 
an ardent attachment, compounded of esteem 
and gratitude, towards Lady Melford, the 
woman who had been his sponsor in the world 
of fashion. He knew how much he was in- 
debted to her for throwing open to him the 
gilded doors of that paradise, for without her 
patronage, the Count's influence would not 
have been sufficient to launch him fairly into 
society. 

But a sentiment much stronger than grati- 
tude had sprung up in his heart. It would, 
perhaps, be more true to say had existed there 
ever since the eventftd day when he first made 
her acquaintance in the park. Nay, even be- 
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fore he was privileged to address her, had not 
her image as she sat on horseback been stereo-* 
typed on his memory I Could he see this 
beautifiil and accomplished woman almost 
daily, and be insensible to the bewitching in- 
fluence which she exerted over all. Could he 
see her cold and aristocratic manner apparently 
thawing to himself, and to him alone ; 
the caprices of a fine lady apparently van- 
quished by the consciousness of the sympathy 
and congeniality of taste which imited them, 
and nurse no pardonable illusions ? At first 
he hardly dared to admit to himself that Lady 
Melford sought his society, and preferred it to 
others, even when riding daily by her side in 
the park. But the admission once made, he 
set himself to study and analyze her character 
with an indescribable joy. 

And as^tune passed on he thought he had 
succeeded in understanding her. Of one thing 
he felt certain, that this woman, so envied by 
the world, was not happy. Her heart was 
vacant. Yet scandal had never attacked the 
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Countess of Melford. She did not love her 
husband, and a compact seemed to have been 
arranged between them that, as long as the 
conventionalities of the world were respected, 
neither should interfere with the other. To 
all outward observance, at least, hitherto 

** Their union was a model to behold, 
Serene and noble— conjugal, but cold.'* 

She was too proud, or too cold, or too 
good to sin. Lester was firmly convinced of 
the latter. Here then was the secret of all 
her eccentricity in hunting up lions, authors, 
artists, and celebrities of every kind; of her 
charming pedantry, her classical studies, 
&e. — ^all those pursuits which made her seem 
so singular to other women who required no 
such resources. Lester knew them now to 
be so many efforts to interest her mind, to 
steel her heart against the soft seductive in- 
fluences of imagination — so many aids to 
virtue. He honoured her for this. 

Did he only honour her ? ^^Is it a sin," he 
often asked himself, in some of those long 
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waking dreams in which he indulged, " to 
have this woman for a friend ? She appears 
to need a friend ; and if her choice falls on me 
— ^if I am worthy of such happiness — ohl 
how insidious are the approaches of passion, 
' Nemo repente turptssimus fuit^ even in 
crime. But where love is concerned, where 
is the stem moralist who will lay down the 
line at which sentiments so delicious that they 
carry the judgment captive, become a sin?'' 
The thought of this friendship having any 
culpable consequences, was really quite 
foreign to the heart of Lester. Yes, he had 
still honour and principle sufficient to recog- 
nise and reverence the crown of honour which 
should encircle every married woman ; and 
the possibility of the removal of the barriers 
of rank, respect, and gratitude, which now 
existed between Lady Melford and himself, 
never once occurred to him. 

But love is selfish. He felt only that 
sentiments which brought such happiness to 
himself, could not be wrong. He only knew 
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that the society of this woman invested life 
with a poetry, a charm hitherto imcompre- 
hended and unimagined. That to think and 
dream of her, to recall her before him in all 
her gorgeous beauty, was a positive delight, 
and with this entrancing vision, were coupled 
bright hopes of future fame. Was she riot 
inspiring him ? was she not his Beatrice — ^his 
Laura — ^his Leonora ? and then he would sit 
down in a fit of poetic frenzy, and compose — 
no, that is not the word — ^pour out verses to 
*' Alicia,'' which he would not have shown to 
the Countess of Melford for the world. 

But there are a thousand ways for love to 
make itself known, independently of actual 
declaration. To walk through a gallery of 
pictures with a woman you love, to listen to 
music with a woman you love — the opera of 
11 Trovatore, for instance— you must have 
strong control over yourself if you do not 
betray your secret on such occasions, and 
numerous others I could mention. But, per- 
haps, the most trying of all, is to read out 
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loud to the woman you love — ^poetry, Lester 
used to read aloud to the Countess. The 
French authors were her favourites, especially 
the classics — Rouseau, Voltaire^ Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, L'Abbe Pr^vot*s Manon, 
Lescaut. Her favourite novelist was Balzac, 
but she als' > loved Byron and Shelley. 

Oh ! to read of hwe to a woman you love ! 
Foolish Lester, if you thought that your quiv- 
ering lip and faltering voice, and your 
changing colour did not betray your secret 
when you read the following lines : — 



*^ But sweeter still than this, than these, than all. 

Is first and passionate love — it stands alone, 
Like Adam's recollection of his fall ; 

The tree of knowledge has been plucked — all*s known, 
And life yields nothing further to recall 

Worthy of this ambrosial sin, so shown. 
No doubt in fable, as the unforgiven 

Fire which Prometheus filched for us from Heayen.'* 



^^irsrstr^pt^^i^'^'^^^-^'^itfmmmm^mm'mi^mtmmmmg^mmf^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PISTOL PRACTICE. — ^A STRANGE MARK, 

Confiding, doubtless, in the purity of her 
motives, Lady Melford pushed her character 
for singularity and indifference to the opinion 
of the world to the very verge of recklessness. 
Had she been satisfied to see Lester at her own 
house, she might have done so to her heart's 
content, and no one would have been the 
wiser. That terrible Mrs. Grundy would have 
had nothing to talk about. But when she was 
seen with Lester everywhere, riding and driv- 
ing with him in the park, shopping with him, 
(the greatest proof of devotion which a man can 
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give to a woman,) when it was noticed that 
Lester was a regular occupant of her box at 
the opera, people did begin to talk. And this is 
a glorious proof of our superiority in national 
virtue, that we do talk about such things. In 
Paris, Rome, or Naples, would the fact of a 
lady being seen constantly escorted by the 
same gentleman, not her husband, have ex- 
cited any scandal ? So far from it, it would 
have been the absence of such an appendage 
which might have excited gossip. Decidedly 
I agree with the eminent, novelist, Mr. 
Thackeray, that English women are the most 
virtuous in ihe world. 

The Duchess of Decorum had, indeed, 
thought it her duty to give her friend. Lady 
Melford, a very gentle hint that people were 
beginning to talk about her and this Mr. 
Lester, but she had done so with some hesi- 
tation, for it was well known that the Countess 
was a woman of great spirit, and not very apt 
to brook advice. It is well said, that a soft 
answer tumeth away wrath, and the Duchess 
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finding her hint taken in good part, felt em- 
boldened to pursue the subject, and find out if 
possible, the motive of Lady Melford's con- 
duct. " After all, my dear Lady Melford," 
she had said, "no one can make greater 
allowances for the caprice of a ^oman of 
rank. I see exactly how the matter is. You 
have taken up this young man out of a feeling 
of compassion. You take pleasure in forming 
him. He is your protig6^ and certainly, I 
will say he does you credit. But beware, 
my dear Lady Melford, beware — ^the world is 
censorious^ and must not be defied. People 
have began to talk even in my presence. Lady 
Hornet said the other day, 'why is the 
Countess of Melford constantly seen with Mr. 
Lester ? ' I replied, ' Lady Melford is my 
friend. During the six years that she has 
been married to Lord Melford, her conduct 
has been irreproachable. Otherwise, do you 
imagine for an instant. Lady Hornet, that J, 
the Duchess of Decorum, with my position in 
society, with daughters, would give my coach- 
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paan the order T am now about to give, to 
drive to Melford House. Lord Melford, I 
presume, is the best judge of the propriety of 
Lady Melford's conduct. If he does not 
object, I think it is nobody's business/ But 
my dear Lady Melford," continued the 
Duchess, ^' though I spoke thus in your de- 
fence-, I really do think, entre nous j yon are 
going a little too far with this young man. 
Do be ruled by me, and do not be so much 
seen with him in public. If there were any- 
thing to be gained by it; if he possessed 
political influence like Lord Budget, or if he 
were a man like Count de Beauregard, of old 
family ; but really, to ruin oneself for a par- 
venu^ seems too ridiculous." 

Neither the wisdom nor the morality of this 
speech, however, had any effect in altering 
Lady Melford' s conduct, although she thanked 
the Duchess of Decorum for her good advice. 
She was seen in public with Lester as much 
as ever, and people still continued to talk. 
Lester, of course, heard nothing. He would 
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have been the first to resent the slightest slur 
cast on Lady Melford's fair fame. 

One day he was reading to the Countess 
when she interrupted him with the following 
abrupt question: — ^^Mr. Lester, are you a 
good shot?" 

Accustomed to her speaking in obedience 
to the windings and turnings of her . own 
thoughts, without any reference to the topic 
under conversation, Lester replied that he 
had been a tolerable sportsman, but of late 
years had quite discontinued shooting. 

" Oh, it is not grouse or partridge, I mean," 
replied the Countess. " How are you with 
the pistol T 

Lester admitted he had never fired a pistol 
in his life. 

" Is it possible ! Nothing is better practice 
for the eye and hand. I know you are going 
to say, of what use is pistol-practice, now 
that duelling is gone out of fashion. But 
then duelling is not gone out of fashion on the 
continent, and the reputation of being strong 
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with the pistol often saves a man from insult. 
But you can have no idea what interesting 
practice it is. Do you know I am not a bad 
shot myself. Yet I am sure you will acquit 
me of all iatention of fighting a duel. Would 
you like to see my pistol gallery, and take 
lessons?" 

The Countess led the way to the ample 
garden attached to Melford House, so shut 
in by high walls and trees, that in some parts 
you were almost as secluded as if many miles 
from London. At one end of a berceau or 
covered way, about thirty yards long, formed 
by the ivy grown wall on one side, and a high 
and well-trimmed hedge of blackthorn on the 
other, was a sort of arbour, and standing 
erect, what seemed at first sight to Lester, a 
man, though he soon discovered it to be a 
wooden image. Exactly iq that part of the 
left breast, where the heart would be in a 
human being, there was a tin heart of the 
natural size painted red ; so contrived, that if 
hit near the edge it revolved, but if directly 
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in the centre, the success of the shot was 
made known by the tinkle of a bell, accord- 
ing to the usual method in pistol and rifle 
galleries. The arbour in which this figure 
stood was lined with planks of three-inch oak^ 
so as to receiye any of the bullets which 
might glance off from the wooden figure. 

The Countess's confidential French maid, 
Aglae,had followed with a pistol case. She now 
presented a pistol ready loaded to her mistress. 

" Suppose that is my enemy," said Lady 
Melford, as she took deliberate aim at the 
wooden image, bringing her hand slowly up 
to the level of her eye, and fired. The tinkle 
of the bell proclaimed that she had hit the 
heart directly in the centre. " Give me the 
other pistol, Aglae," exclaimed the Countess 
with animation, " let me see if I can do it 
twice runnings' ' She fired again, and again 
the bell tinkled. The Countess clapped her 
hands with girlish delight. 

" You see/' she said, " I did not boast my 
skill without cause." 
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Lester was silent. An instinct told him 
that this was not a feminine amusement. At 
first he had been almost revolted, when he 
saw the mark at which the Countess fired, 
and heard the expressions of satisfaction, and 
saw the fierce gleam of triumph in her eye 
when she had succeeded in hitting the mark. 
But he was not proof against the raillery of 
the Countess, when she accused him of think- 
ing her cruel and bloodthirsty because she 
fired at the wooden image of a man. After 
all, he said to himself, it is but an eccentricity. 
There is no real harm in it. Then she did 
look so beautiful, steadying the pistol with her 
fair rounded arm and raising it to the level 
of her eye. So it came to pass that the Countesa 
and Lester spent an hour amicably together 
almost daily in pistol practice, and such is the 
force of habit, that Lester soon ceased to see 
anything unfeminine in her taking deliberate 
aim at the wooden image of a fellow creature, 
or in her expressions of exultation when she 
had hit tiie heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AN EVENT. 



'* Hell has no fury like a woman scorned." 

It was drawing towards the middle of 
August. Parliament was sitting late and it 
had been an unusually long season. The 
important duties of the Earl of Melford (who, 
though not a member of the Cabinet, dis- 
dained to vote by proxy, and found the House 
of Peers a very pleasant lounge for the two 
hours before dinner in which the business of 
the country was dispatched) detained him in 
the metropolis, and Lady Melford, contrary to 
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her usual habit still lingered in London. She 
had given Lester a formal invitation to visit 
them at their country seat in Devonshire, and 
there accordingly the scene of the story would 
have been transferred but for the following 
event. 

For some time back the gay Mr. Lester had 
found his liaison with MademoisUe Rosalie 
Bellefleur becoming extremely irksome. She 
had waxed jealous and exacting in proportion 
as he had grown indifferent. Occasionally, he 
had been in the habit, though against the ex- 
press advice of the Count, of driving Rosalie in 
the park. One day he had Rosalie in his cabrio- 
let when they met Lady Melford, who looked 
Lester straight in the face, and took no more 
notice of him than if he had been an utter 
stranger. Lester saw in this cut direct some- 
thing more than the irritation of a great lady, 
or a solecism in good breeding. Did not the 
Countess's displeasure argue that — ^well, no 
•matter — ^he did not succeed in analyzing the 

VOL. I. N 
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cause, but he felt pleased that the Countess 
had cut him while driving Kosalie. Lester 
took the hint. He saw that lady Melford was 
quite right, and that was the last day that he 
ever drove Rosalie again in the park. He 
was quite willing to drive Rosalie to whitebait 
dinners at Greenwich, or to the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, or any where else in the 
environs of London ; but to the Park he would 
not take her. All the sights and amusements in 
London were open to Rosalie except the Park, 
but like Haman they availed her nothing! 
It was to the park she wanted to go. 

Rosalie was jealous ! Jealous of Lady 
Melford ! between whom and Rosalie there 
was as great a diflFerence as between Rosalie 
herself and a maid of all work. Rosalie had 
suspected for some time back that there was 
a cause for Lester's growing indifference. She 
knew Lady Melford by sight, she had learnt that 
Lester visited at Melford House, and the 
meeting in the park explained everything. 
Lester had not sufficient control over his 
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features to disguise his emotion when Lady 
Melford passed without recognizing him. 
Eosalie was very quick in all matters relating 
to Love. She had discovered her rival. That 
night she and Lester had a serious quarrel. 
She taxed him with bemg ashamed to drive 
her in the park lest he should be seen by Lady 
Melford. She got into a passion. She was 
as good as many aristocratic ladies who gave 
themselves such airs ! Look down upon her 
indeed ! She was better than many of them, 
for she worked for a living. She could tell 
some nice stories about some of them. And 
she did tell some stories, which were anything 
but nice, and shocked Lester very much. 
Presuming upon his good temper, Rosalie at 
last began to speak about Lady Melford ; but 
at the first insulting expression which she 
coupled with that lady's name, Lester got 
into such a terrific rage, that Rosalie became 
silent at once. But she had gained her end : 
she knew who was her rival, and she made a 

solemn, though silent, vow of revenge. 

N 2 
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It was, as I have said, drawing towards the 
middle of August. The opera was over, and 
London was growing thin. In a very few 
days Lady Melford proposed departing for 
Devonshire. One day that they had dined 
Ute-a-Ute^ the Countess expressed a wish to 
see the celebrated spectacle in which Rosalie 
performed. 

It was a sultry evening, the back of the car- 
riage was let down, and as they drove 
through the crowded gas-lit streets, Lester 
could not but be sensible of the admiration 
evoked by the beautiful woman in full dress 
by his side. The curiosity of the idlers at the 
entrance of the theatre, who had clustered 
round to see the handsome lady descend from 
the coroneted carriage, the respectftd demea- 
nour of the officials, and the stir in the house 
when they entered their box, all formed a 
sort of impromptu triumph, to which perhaps 
neither Lester nor the Countess were in- 
gensible. 

The Count de Beauregard and Lady Nim- 
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rod were in a box on the opposite side of the 
theatre ; but the lorgnettes of the loungers in 
the pit were directed almost exclusively to 
Lady Melford, who was certainly by far the 
handsomest woman in the house. 

"By Jove, how well she is looking to- 
night/' said Lord Loosefish, after a long look 
through his opera glass. 

" Still with that infeniBl parvenu Lester," 
growled Comet Newborough, who, though 
the son of a banker who had received a knight- 
hood as the reward of his political subser- 
viency, spoke as if he had all the blood of all 
the Howards in his veins. 

" What the deuce are you always abusing 
Mr. Lester for," said the good-natured Lord 
Loosefish. " Hasn't the Countess got a per- 
fect right to prefer his society to yours and 
mine if she likes him." 

" She'll get into a scrape if she don't take 
care. Old Lady Hornet says there are most 
awfiil reports already." 

" None of which she originated herself, I 
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suppose," said Lord Loosefish. "Bah! the 
Countess hasn't spent six years in London 
society to compromise herself so easily. 
Shell drop this Mr. Lester when her whim 
or caprice is over.'' 

" Oh ! then you don't think she really likes 
him," said Comet Newborough hastily. 

" I don't think she could like anybody if 
she tried. Women who marry for wealth 
and station can't afford the luxury of loving. 
She's playing some game or other, you may 
depend upon it. I don't pretend to see 
through her. The women are too deep for me 
I must confess. Luckily one can love them 
without understanding them. I perfectly 
agree with the chap who ever it was, who said 
' There are three things I have always loved 
without in the least understanding them — 
Painting, Music, and Women.' But mark 
my words, you'll see this Mr. Lester dropped 
quite as suddenly by the Countess as he was 
taken up by her. Poor fellow ! I shall feel 
rather sorry for him when it happens, for 
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these sort of literary men, who push themselves 
into our society get their heads turned, you 
see, and are apt to feel mopish when they 
go back to their obscurity and the two pair 
back. I rather like Mr. Lester, the little I've 
seen of him." 

" I don't like him a bit," growled the 
Comet, anticipating already with savage joy 
the fiilfilment of the prediction of Lord Loose- 
fish. 

"No ; that's easily seen," replied his lordship 
drily, " but the on dit says that your sister 
does." 

The young officer spluttered out a hearty 
imprecation. *^ Arabella's a fool ; I tell you, 
Loosefish, there is nothing whatever in that 
report. She merely likes to dance with him, 
but she cares nothing at all about him. The 
idea of Arabella, with her fifty thousand 
pounds, wishing to marry an author 1" 

Comet Newborough wished Lord Loosefish 
to marry his sister, and that young noble 
had begun to thing that he might do worse, as 
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his father Lord Camdentown, thougli old, 
was still a hale man ; the Jews had been very- 
stiff-necked lately; and he found stamped 
paper very difficult to negotiate. 

Meantime the countess and Lester were 
both in the highest spirits, and the time flew 
rapidly till the hour of the ballet arrived. A 
round of applause greeted Kosalie as she came 
on for her pas seul. Lady Melford's box 
was very near the stage, and just as the dan- 
seuse was performing one of her most be- 
witching curtseys, her quick eye caught sight 
of Lester, who forgetful of Rosalie, the theatre, 
or the whole world, was conversing earnestly 
with the countess, who held a bouquet of the 
most rare flowers in her hand. 

Rosalie stopped short, pressed her hand 
against her heart, gave a little scream, and 
throwing up her hands, fell into the arms of 
her attendant sylphs, by whom she was borne 
off the stage. The sudden stoppage of the 
music first attracted Lester's attention, and he 
looked at the stage just in time to see Rosalie 
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darting a glance of hatred and defiance to- 
wards his box. 

" What is the matter with the danseuse/' 
said Lady Melford, " Ah ! here comes some 
one to explain." 

A gentleman now came on, and pressing 
the opera hat which he held in his hand re- 
peatedly to his breast, informed the house 
that he deeply regretted being obliged to state 
that Madamoiselle Kosalie Bellefleur, who 
had been complaining for the last day or two, 
was suddenly seized with a spasm at her 
heart, which effectually incapacitated her from 
dancing at present. He hoped that imder the 
circumstances, an enlightened British public — 

He was interrupted by loud applause, for 
Bosalie was a general favourite. 

" Poor thing," said Lady Melford, " I hope 
it is nothing serious." 

Lester, who knew that Eosalie was in ex- 
cellent health, had great doubts as to the story 
of her sudden indisposition. He was glad to 

seize the opportunity of Lady Melford's ex- 

N"6 
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pression of sympathy to go beHnd the scenes 
and satisfy his curiosity. 

He found Rosalie ill indeed, but with rage 
and jealousy. She withstood all entreaties to 
return and finish her pas seul. On one condi- 
tion only she offered to comply. That Lester 
should not return to Lady Melford. The im- 
pertinence of the request exasperated Lester. 

" Rosalie, you are mad,'' was all he said, 
as he turned to leave her dressing-room. 

She rushed forward to detain him, and 
clasped him so tight that he was obliged to 
use considerable force to fi-ee himself; and 
Rosalie was thrown rather than placed in a 
chair. She made no further effort to detain 
him, but she looked up, her handsome features 
deformed by passion. No sooner was Lester 
gone than she flung herself on her knees and 
clasped her hands — ^not to pray, no, to utter 
a fearfiil vow of revenge. 

Lester returned to Lady Melford, and by 
some white lie answered her inquiries respect- 
ing Rosalie. He did not find it difficult. 
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Her ladyship seemed to have very little 
curiosity about her. A new piece had been sub- 
stituted, but the countess did not care to see it. 
As Lester was escorting Lady Melford to 
her carriage, a female, muffled in a cloak with 
a hood, so that her features were almost 
totally concealed, darted out of the crowd, 
struck the countess violently on the side of 
the head, and then pulled off, and stamped 
upon, a splendid wreath of flowers. All this 
happened in a moment, and ere the bystanders 
could interfere, the perpetrator of the outrage 
had effected her escape. Lester had the 
countess on his right arm, and a cloak over 
his left, and as the attack was made from 
behind, the blow had been given and the 
wreath pulled from Lady Melford' s head, be- 
fore he knew what had happened. Yet as 
the woman dashed past him in her flight, he 
recognized Rosalie. He of course could not 
leave the coimtess. The police were sent in 
search of the assailant, but she effected her es- 
cape. 
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Oh ! how gently Lester handed the coun- 
tess into her carriage, how tenderly he 
wrapped her opera cloak about her, how he 
sought by every little attention to display his 
sympathy, for as yet his heart was too fiill to 
speak. What a load was taken from his 
heart, how gentle and forgiving he thought 
her, when raising her beautiful head from her 
hand, the countess assured Lester she was 
not hurt. She was infinitely calmer than 
Lester. She smiled and made light of the 
affair, and yet on the left brow there was a 
distinct red mark left by Rosalie's hand. 

"Pray, Mr. Lester," urged the countess, 
" do not let this trifling occurrence affect you 
so much. You are in no way to blame. You 
were carrying my cloak and before you had 
the least suspicion this poor mad woman had 
fled. Doubtless she is some unfortunate 
goaded into a sudden impulse of fiiry from envy 
of my wealth and happiness ! We were both 
very happy to night, were we not, Lester?" 

Never before had the Countess called him 
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Lester. He attributed it solely to a slip of * 
the tongue caused by the excitement of the 
accident. 

" Yes she must have acted from some such 
motive/' continued the Countess, "for although 
she has destroyed my wreath, she has not 
robbed me of anjrthing. After all, things 
might have been much worse. ' Hcec olim 
m&minisse juvabit^ as Dr. M'Vates so often 
says. Positively, it is quite an adventure. 
Had it been in Italy it might have been a stab 
with a stiletto. The hand is more vulgar, but 
the safest after all. I do not think my eye is 
inflamed, and I shall make Aglae bathe it as 
soon as I reach Melford House." 

Lady Melford always spoke of her abode 
thus, and never called it Tiome. 

Words cannot paint the reproaches of Les- 
ter's conscience as the Countess thus ran on, 
evidently out of the kindness of her heart. 
Physically, she had suffered, and her pride had 
received a severe wound. How differently 
would some women have behaved under such 
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circumstances. How good, how magnanimous 
she seemed, as well as beautiful. More than 
once he was on the point of confessing all, for 
while he was silent, it seemed as if he were in 
some measure Kosalie's accomplice. But this 
he wisely forbore to do, thinking it best to 
let the matter drop, as the Countess enter- 
tained no suspicions of Eosalie. In his con- 
fiision he had taken Lady Melford's hand and 
pressed it to convey the sympathy he had not 
language to express. The Countess did not 
withdraw her hand. She leaned back in one 
comer of the carriage, pressing her handker- 
chief to her brow with her other hand. If 
she could have known the strong love that 
swelled in Lester's breast, if she could have 
known how he burned to press that hand to 
his lips, would she have withdrawn it? I 
have heard that the hand is a great betrayer 
of the secrets of the soul, that pressing another's 
palm in yours you can discover the state of 
that person's feelings better than by looking in 
the face. ^Medical men say so, I believe, but 
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what do they know about love ? Thus the 
Countess and Lester arrived at Melford House, 
and then Lester made a hurried farewell, for 
he could not trust his voice to speak. 

He walked home agitated by a chaos of 
thoughts. One moment, pouring out blessings 
on Lady Melford, in the next, imprecations on 
Rosalie. On one thing he was determined, to 
cast her off for ever, and then, as his reflec- 
tions assumed something like order, he saw 
that her mad act might have some good re- 
sults. He and the Coimtess were better 
friends than ever, and Rosalie's conduct had 
given him an ample excuse for discarding her 
immediately. He sat down at once on reach- 
ing his apartments and wrote a short and de- 
cided note to Rosalie, in which he declined 
ever seeing her again, and informed her that 
nothing hindered him from appearing as evi- 
dence to identify, her as the person who had 
assaulted Lady Melford, but the fact that the 
Countess entertained no suspicions, and had 
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the magnanimily to forgive her unknown and 
cowardly assailant. 

It might have been as well if Lester had 
retired to rest after writing this letter, but he 
did not. Ik)mantic persons cannot convert 
themselves into slaves of time-pieces. He 
thought only of Lady Melford : of the woman 
whose intimate fiiendship he had been enjoy- 
ing for three months : whose society he now 
felt to be a daily necessity of existence. Had 
she not exemplified almost to the very letter 
the precepts of the great teacher: — "Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you : do 
good to them that hate you: and pray for 
those who despitefdlly use you, and persecute 

you." 

Not one word of anger had fallen fi'om the 
Coimtess. Nay, she had forgiven the outrage, 
and extenuated the conduct of the perpetrator. 
Li this Lester saw the evidence of a great soul. 
She was no ordinary woman. And, Oh ! how 
beautiful she looked as she raised her glorious 
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head, her left eye watering from the blow, 
and her luxuriant hair slightly undone, and 
disarranged, owing to the force with which 
the wreath had been detached. How had he 
refrained at that moment from taking her in 
his arms and straining her to his heart, and 
saying, " Alicia, I love you : it is madness, 
folly, I know, but I do love you." That 
caress he thought would have been cheaply 
purchased by the penalty of instantaneous 
death. 

He sat down to write verses to her as he 
had often done before, but he was too agitated 
to write. He could only think, or, rather feel. 
The wild commotion at his heart would not 
allow the subtle brain to weave the thick 
comiug fancies into mellifluous numbers. He 
got up and paced the room, and leaned from 
the window that the cool night zephyr might 
fan his fevered brow, as he looked up at the 
stars shining down on the deserted streets. 
He called upon her name, " Alicia," he re- 
peated it aloud, "Alicia, I love you," the 
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secret he had so long tried to hide even from 
himself. Then he pictured her, the beautiful, 
fond, tender, great-souled woman, wasting the 
best years of her life, sitting solitary in her 
splendour — a wife but in name — pining, weary- 
ing, dying for something to love. 

^* She caressed her spaniel to-day. She 
pressed her ripe, ruby lips on its long silken 
ears, and I, who adore her, fear to tell her so 
— ^fear to whisper to her my respectful love. 
Great God ! it is as if I feared to kneel before 
the picture of a saint or virgin. Away with 
these sUly, conventional scruples ! Censorious, 
false, hypocritical world, I defy you. I will 
tell her simply what I feel : that I look up to 
her as a superior beiag : that I have never 
coupled her image with one unholy thought. 
If this love be siafiil, then she shall have a 
right to despise me — to punish — ^to revenge.'' 

He seized writing implements. He poured 
forth the deep feelings of his soul on paper, 
and wrote. Oh, so eloquently, the love which 
inspired him. He implored her to pardon him 
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if lie were infringing the conventionalities of 
society. The long pent-up passion of months 
at length found words. He asked nothing — 
hoped for nothing but her forgiveness if he 
had unwittingly offended ; if not, a continuance 
of her friendship, of her daily society, which, 
he said, had become a necessity of life. A 
prude might have forgiven so respectfdl, so 
platonic an avowal of love. In this letter he 
enclosed the first " Lines to Alicia " he had 
ever ventured to show to the Countess. They 
were as follows : — 

TO ALICIA- 

Fairest Alicia ! I have borne 

Much, nor complained till now. Forgive this song 

Of a sad spirit banished from hope's morn, 

To dwell in utter midnight. But I wrong 
Thee, most celestial presence, who hast cast 
A sweet enchantment o'er days erst so long ; 

Making them glide in gentle murmurs past 

Like the blue streams that first inspired my strain 

In boyhood's joyous dream. Oh I thou who hast 

Each pulse of feeling which may yet remain 
In this o'er-tortured bosom ; let me feel 
That there is one who will not all disdain 

The feeble working of a poet's zeal — 

A poet's love, the essence of a mind 

That scorns self- worship. Let me not appeal 
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• 
In yain, thou dearest among womankind I 
Lest I should even lose my faith in Heaven, 
When thee still deaf to mj despair I find. 

Against my passion I have vainly striven ; 
I saw thee, loved, and seeing thee, love on. 
Hatred hath been, and Love should be forgiven. 

StiU acting under the overpowering impulse 
of the moment, he rushed out, and posted the 
two letters at the nearest receiving-house. 
After the letter addressed to the Countess of 
Melford had dropped into the box, for the first 
time the thought occurred to him that he had 
acted rashly. He had written a confession of 
the purest, most platonic affection, to one 
whom he regarded tather as au angel than a 
woman. But, according to the vision of the 
matter-of-fact world, he had written a confes- 
sion of love to a married woman. Lester was 
no coward. No fear of the consequences to 
himself disturbed him, but the thought of in- 
flicting a wound on the pride of the woman he 
loved — ^the possibility of this, cost him a pang. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ROSALIE. 



" Whatever she has said 
Or done, is light to what she'll say or do.'* 

Btbon. 

Lester really meant to give Rosalie her congL 
He was, however, doomed to learn that it is 
much easier to get into, than out of, a scrape, 
and that a mistress cannot always be thrown 
aside like an old glove. Independently of 
Rosalie's insolence and violent temper, Lester 
had long since tired of a liaison with a woman 
so inferior in mind and education. With the 
prejudice of his age and inexperience, he had 
been dazzled by her youth and personal at- 
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tractions, and also by the 6clat of carrying off 
the celebrated Rosalie from so many competi- 
tors. Those who know the world, are well 
aware that men of the most intellectual calibre 
are thus led astray in youth, however, some 
reader may feel inclined to sneer at love be- 
tween a man like Lester and a danseuse. But, 
remember that this danseuse was a young and 
beautiful woman : that she was endowed with 
all those physical charms which have such 
wonderful power even over the best and wisest 
of men: that she brought to bear all the 
witcheries of her sex, all her professional tact 
and knowledge of the world to hide her defi- 
ciencies, to place all her 'accomplishments 
such as they were, in the foreground, and iu 
the most favourable light. Wejl might th^ 
wise man say : — '' Stumble not at the beauiy 
of a woman, and desire her jiot for pleasure/' 
When we remember that the strongest, the 
best, and the wisest man, yielded before such 
temptation — ^witness Sampson, David, aixd 
Solomon — we m:ay blame and pity, -but must 
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not altogether condemn the ardent and unso- 
phisticated Lester. 

In the presence of Rosalie he had been in- 
deed like Sampson in the hands of Delilah. 
He submitted to the seductive thraldom, but 
reflection brought terrible moments of remorse 
when conscience whispered to him — ^how far 
was this inglorious passion from fulfilling 
those entrancing dreams which his fancy had 
pictured under the word love I He could not 
talk on any refined topic with Rosalie. He 
could not make her the companion of his better 
moments, his elevated thoughts. She was hi^ 
toy, his doll. He believed she loved him, but 
he also kn^pv^ that she loved in him but a 
lower, more degraded existence ; that she was 
quite incapable of perceiving or appreciating 
Henry Lester as he appeared to Lady Mel- 
ford. 

The following day brought a note from 
Rosalie, which, as a specimen of her powers as 
a correspondent, I shall present to the reader. 
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As for the disgraceful, sprawling caligraphy, 
that must be left to the imagination. 

" Dearest Henery, — ^i was mad last night 
— ^mad with rage and jellisy. wat i did i know 
not ; but no one can tell the distres i am in to 
think i have seen you for the last time, but i 
still ope to see you once more, dear Henery, 
if only for a few moments, i did not know 
how much i loved you till now ; but you must 
forgiv me for daring to use the word love, i 
supose you will say, O, this is nothink, i have 
heard it from other lips beside hers, i ope 
you will think a little kinder of me. dear 
Henery, think of the many happy hours we 
have spent together, and do, do come and see 
me. i am now left without one freind in the 
world, wich ever way i turn i have none but 
those that hate me. i think my heart will 
brake, you said on toosday you would like a 
peace of my hair, you will soon be able to 
have it all. i will never wear it in Curls agin. 
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dear Henery, i ope you will pray to God for 
me, for if you do not come to see me i am de- 
termined to put a end to my mizery. you 
must excuse my wrighting. i cannot see for 
crying, i must now conclude, from your 
wretched 

" Rosalie." 
" p.s. — i have neerly soked the paper with 
my tears. Adieu for ever." 

" Order out my cab. No, stay, I will take 
a Hansom, it will save time," were Lester'a 
hurried words to his servant, as he darted off, 
after reading the above letter, fully impressed 
with the idefei that Rosalie was bent on com- 
mitting suicide-, while William, the groom, 
went below to communicate his opinion to 
Mary, the housemaid, that Mr. Lester was 
"uncommon spooney on that Miss Rosalie 
sureZy." 

Lester found Rosalie in her bower (he had 
iastalled her in a neat little box at Brompton),^ 

VOL. r. o > 
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in a most becoming morning costume, shedding 
tears copiously. She possessed that admirable 
feminize faculty of being able to cry when she 
chose. No sooner did she see Lester than she 
rushed towards him, strained him in her arras, 
and almost stifled him with the closeness of 
her embrace. Then she anticipated Lester's 
scolding by turning the tables upon him. 

" Cruel, perfidious man, you never thought 
of your Eosalie's feelings when I saw you lean- 
ing over Lady Melford. You might at least 
have kept her out of my sight. The manager 
refuses to believe I was taken with a sudden at- 
tack of palpitation of the heart. He says I'm 
always up to some game or other, and that 
he's tired of my caprices. Those were the 
beast's very words, and he threatened, besides, 
if ever I disappointed the audience again, he'd 
tell them the truth, and cancel my engage- 
ment. So, if I'm thrown out of employment, 
it's all your faidt, Lester, d'ye hear me, you 
cruel, hard-hearted, unfeeling, dear, dear,. 
darling Henry." (Here follow kisses.): "But 
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tilougli I forgive you this time, mind, if ever I 
see you with her again, I'll murder you, I 
swear I will. You don't know what a deter- 
mined girl I am when my blood's up." 

This was an imfortunate conclusion to the 
speech, for it ireminded Lester of the violence 
of the previous evening. ^^Eosalie," said 
Lester, very much irritated, " this wfll never 
do- It is your place to ask pardon for your 
cowardly assault of last night. By Heaven, 
if you ever again betray the slightest disrespect 
to Lady Melfbrd, by a word or look, in my 
presence, I will ruin you by informing the 
manager i»Ao was the authoi' of that grols out- 
nage to a lady of rank as she was leaving his 
theatre, and which will be in all the papers, 
and you well know you would never get an.- 
other engagement." 

^ I suppose you want me to go Mid beg her 
pardon," said Rosalie, in that ominous, calm 
voice which betokened the coming tempest. 

"No/' said Lester, "the Goimtess; lias mo. 

suspicions as to who insulted her. But ycru i 

2 
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must beg my pardon, Eosalie, and say you are 
sorry for having offered so gross an indignity 
to a lady who never injured you/* 

" Who never injured me !" broke out Rosalie 
with a scornful laugh. "Do you not love 
her I Is she not my rival I Ha I ha ; I am 
glad I struck the proud minx, I would do it 
again. I hate her, and all the proud, stuck-up 
set she belongs to, who affect to look down 
upon us. They are a hundred times worse 
than we are, for they sin without our tempta- 
tions, and we at least try to make an honest 
living ; and then their honourable husbands, 
brothers, and lovers forsooth, make love to us, 
and we fall ; and we are low, wretched, vile 
creatures — ^we are rubbish and reptiles — ^weare 
like dirt to be trampled upon. Oh I nothing 
is too bad to be said about the poor ballet- 
girl. But for the honorable Coimtess, who 
sold herself in marriage, who deceives her hus- 
band and is not foimd out. Aha I I suppose 
you think the Countess of Melford a saint* 

Eh r 
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"Beware, Eosaliel" cried Lester in a 
warning voice. 

Eosalie had darted away from Lester, and 
was now crouched down in one comer of the 
room, with her hair (as she usually wore it 
in the morning) flowing loose about her 
shoulders, looking diabolically beautiful. Her 
elbows were resting on her knees, and her 
face was partly covered with her hands, and 
Lester noticed the tears trickling between her 
fingers. Was it wonderful that the sight of 
a woman in distress, coupled with the words 
of stem truth she had let fall in her passion, 
touched his gentle, compassionate nature ? He 
began to relent, and going up to her, tried 
with a gentle force to remove her hands from 
her face. 

" Rosalie," he said, " I forgive you, but 
tell me, how could you behave so madly as 
to insult Lady Melford publicly ? she never 
injured you in any way." 

" Has she not taken you away from me ? 
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Do you caxe for me now ? You know you do 
not/' 

Lester's conscience reproached Hm. If 
young men would but reflect ere they form 
these liaisons with women imworthy of them, 
of the miserable consequences to which they 
inevitably lead I 

" I see how it is/' replied Eosalie, pursuing 
her advantage, " you love her:^ you are tired 
of Eosalie. Go to her, Henry." 

Lester tried to reason with her in vain. 
She had fallen into one of her fits of silent 
ra^, and would only repeat, widx trifling 
variation, that he did not love her, that he 
might leave her. After three-quarters of an 
hour thus spent, Lester, wearied with her 
pertinacity, took up his hat, and made a sign 
of taking her at her word. Eosalie uncovered 
her face for a moment. 

" You are going to leave me, then ? " 

" Certainly," replied Lester, " if you do not 
behave more sociably." 
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Bosalie only replied in a very significant 
tone, 

" Very well, go and leave me." 
" Heaven I Eosalie, what is it you want ?" 
"Nothing, go and leave me/' reiterated 
Bosalie with frightful meaning; "but come 
back to-morrow, that's all, and you will see. 
Leave me Henry, but be sure you come back 
to-morrow. Go, but be sure you come back 
to-morrow. Yes^ leave me, do leave me." 

It is impossible to convey the terrible 
meaning which Eosalie put into these words. 
Lester thought — "she means to commit 
suicide if I go." He would not have left her 
alone then on any accoimt. Suddenly, Eosalie 
started to her feet, rushed to the mantel-piece, 
and caught up an ornamental dagger, which 
she wore in one of her dramatic parts. She 
drew the blade from the sheath. 

" You think I am joking," she said. " Do 
you see this. It is sharp. If ever you betray 
me. If ever you love another, I will kill you 
with this first, and myself afterwards." 



d 
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And she began brandisMng the dagger, -and 
pointing it at her throat and bare bosom in a 
manner which made Lester's blood run cold. 
Trembling lest she might do herself some mis- 
chief in her paroxysm, he began to apjiroach. 

*' Stand back ! '' she exclaimed. " Are you 
not afraid I will do you an injury." Lester was 
not afraid on his own account, but very much 
for her. He made an eflPbrt to close with her, 
and grasp her wrist. In the struggle which 
ensued, the point of the weapon came with 
violence against Lester's cheek. Had it been 
sharper, the woimd would have been of a very 
serious nature, as it was, it made a superj&cial 
gash, nearly an inch in length. La an instant^ 
the lower part of Lester's face and the front 
of his chemise were covered with blood, and; 
presented a ghastly spectacle. 

The moment she saw the blood, Eosalie 
dropped the dagger with a loud scream. She 
was not acting now. She grew white as a 
sheet. 

" Good God ! " she cried, '' I have killed 
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liiin," and, wringing her hands, she sent forth 

scream after scream. She was one of those 

people who utterly lose their presence of mind 

at the sight of blood. 

" Eosalie, dear Eosalie I " exclaimed Lester. 

" It is nothing, I assure you. For Heaven's 

sake do not scream so, you will alarm the 

neighbourhood." Her maid, L^onie, had 

rushed in at the first scream, and though she 
had thrown up her hands in the air, with the 

usual ejaculations of " slaveys " imder such 
circumstances, she soon showed more presence 
of mind than her mistress, by fetching a basin 
,of water, and assisting Lester to staunch 
the blood. Eosalie, meanwhile, had simk 
down at his feet, really powerless to render 
any help. It was only after repeated assurances 
that it was a mere flesh wound, that Eosalie 
recovered sufl&ciently to rise, white and trem- 
bling, and proffer her services, though, in re- 
ality, too nervous to be of any real assistance. 
At length, when L^onie had done bathing the 

wound in luke-warm water, and had closed it . 

5 
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with some sticking-plaster wHch she had 
bought at the chemist's at the comer, Bosalia 
crept up to Lester as he sat on the sofa, and 
half-lying, half-kneeling at his feet, took his 
haiid and covered it with tears and kisses, as 
^he murmured out the following broken sen- 
te^ces. 

" His dear blood ! Oh Lester are not yon 
weak ; don't you feel faint,'' with a shudder at. 
the crimson water in the basin. "Do you 
think it will make you ill, darling ?" 

" Nonsense, EosaUe, it will do me good> 
to lose a little blood, I have too much ; only 
remember my pretty surgeon, in your future 
practise to operate with a lancet and not with 
a dagger, and that it is customary to bleed m 
the arm, not id. the face." 

"Oh, are you sure that you 're not sajring^ 
so to console me — look at his shirt front," 
and she turned away her eyes with hoicror^ 
from the gory linen. " Do you want more 
bandages, L^onie? Here 'take this;" and she* 
tore up a white cambric pocket-handkerchief- 
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edged with lace, and was rusliing to her room 
for more, when Lester stopped her. 

" Dear Lester, I^m glad you 're so strong. 
Will you beat me, dear Harry ; do, do beat 
me. Kick me, trample on me. I deserve it 
all. I — a— a murderess. Oh, you know I 
didn't mean to hurt you, my darling, you 
know it was quite an accident. Won't you 
beat me ? Do, do beat me, it will do me good. 
I shall feel better. Give me a good hard 
thump. Do, there's a dear." 

Unable to withstand all these entreaties, 
Lester tapped her playfully on the cheek with 
his hand. She caught, kissed it, and pressed 
it to her bosom. At that moment Lester 
loved Rosalie with all her faults, as an ex- 
ample of the' tenderness of woman's nature. 

" Harder, dear Lester. You don't hate me 
then," she said, looking up and smiling through 
her tears. At that moment an artist might 
have studied her to advantage. ^* Do you 
forgive me ? " 
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" On one condition/' said Lester, smiling. 
" That you never do it again." 

The impulsive Eosalie started up, and threw 
the dagger from the window. Then she re- 
turned to Lester, and began to busy herself 
with all those little childish attentions . on 
which women alone know how to bestow an 
interest. She brought a pillow and placed it 
on the sofa, and insisted on his laying his head 
upon it, and assuming ^ horizontal position. 
'' You must not stir from here to-day. Th^ 
cold will get into the wound. Are you com- 
fortable, dear Henry ? Oh ! now, I will be 
your nurse, and L^onie shall go to the nearest 
library for an interesting novel. I will read 
aloud to you when you are tired of my non- 
sense, for it will hurt you to talk. It will open 
the wound, and it ipaay end in inflammation 
and lock-jaw.'' 

Humouring Eosalie's medical advice, Les-* 
ter lay down on the sofa, and while L^onie 
was gone to the library for a novel, his QursCj 
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putting her finger to her lips to impose silence 
on her patient, sat down on a cushioA beside 
him, and taking Lester's hand, pressed it to 
her lips and heart alternately, and watered it 
with her tears. 

" Would you like me to sing to you, dear 
Henry ?'' she said, after a little time. 

'' Yes,'' replied Lester. 

Eosalie began to sing. She had a sweet, 
though untutored, voice, and she had picked 
up most of the airs from the celebrated operas, 
and knew the popular words to which they 
were adapted. These she varied occasionally 
by a negro melody, and at length, whether 
owing to some strange freak of memory, or 
the compunction she still felt for her violence, 
she began to sing a hymn, a reminiscence of 
her childhood's days, when she went to chapel 
with her mother, and had never heard of the 
theatre, save to associate it with everything to 
be dreaded and avoided. When she had sung 
one verse she stopped, and said — 

" Lester, it was very wrong and sinftil of 
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me to behave as I did last iught towards Lady 
Melford. I am very, very sorry, and I litim- 
bly ask your pardon. You were right, I ought 
to have done so at first, instead of indulging 
in my wicked temper ; and when I think what 
might have happened — " ste shuddered, and 
burst into a violent fit of weeping. Lester 
pressed her to him, and she sobbed upon his 
breast, but she was not unhappy, for she felt 
that their quarrel was really made up, and that 
she was forgiven. Woman, thou art, indeed, 
an enigma I 
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